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LITERATURE. 
Lessing: his Life and Writings. By James 
Sime. In Two Volumes. (London : 


Triibner & Co., 1877.) 


Tuls is a good biography. We must always 
remember that it is more difficult to make 
an account of one of another nation intelli- 
gible to the English reader than to do the 
same by ‘a fellow-countryman. And in 
German life, as in German books, there is 
a peculiar element which, it seems, it is im- 
possible to render in another language. 
Hence Mr. Sime’s Lessing is Lessing some- 
what Anglicised, but inevitably so, if he was 
to be brought within the scope of the English 
reader’s imagination. Only by a German, 
and in the German language, can a German 
man be represented as he is. Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, however, has given us Goethe with 
such success that his Life of Goethe has 
been naturalised in Germany. Mr. Lewes’s 
biography seems to have been the model 
adopted by Mr. Sime, though he has also 
had a popular Life of Lessing to work upon— 
that, namely, by Adolphe Stahr, which has 
gone through some eight or nine editions. 
Stahr, it is true, was only a book-maker, but 
he was a very skilfulone. His Life accord- 
ingly is ‘‘ readable,” which the more sclid 
production of Danzel and Guhrauer is not. 
The American translation of Stahr is scarcely 
known in this country, so that Mr. Sime 
enjoys a clear field and a fresh subject. 

The subject is a difficult one for a bio- 
grapher. Lessing’s life was without inci- 
dent. Lessing lived through the pen: an 
existence of idea and sentiment. A few 
pages would hold all the facts that can be 
recorded about him apart from what he 
said and wrote. Mr. Sime has naturally felt 
that, and has had recourse, for the purpose of 
bringing out his man, to the cold expedient of 
analysing his books. More than half of these 
two volumes is made up of such analysis. 
The contents of the Dramaturgie occupy 
nearly sixty pages. We are not even spared 
abstracts of the plots of the plays. Fifty 
pages are bestowed on the Laocoon, surely 
well-enough known in itself even to the 
mere English reader. Again, with respect 
to Lessing’s theological controversies, it is 
the history of them that we want, not a 
résumé of Lessing’s statements, such as Mr. 
Sime elaborately sets out. 

It is the natural temptation of the bio- 
grapher to magnify his hero’s works. But 
no great man would suffer so much as 
Lessing would if judged only by his writings. 
His only original creations are his three or 
four plays. Nathan der Weise and Emilia 





Galotti are undoubtedly classical works, and 
would alone have placed their author in the 
first rank of German writers. But Lessing 
was a far greater man than is even im- 
plied in being a great tragedian. No 
single writer has exercised so powerful 
an influence on the mind and genius of his 
country as Lessing did. No doubt Kant’s 
thoughts went much deeper and more per- 
manently affected the speculation, not only 
of Germany, but of the world. In the region 
of technical metaphysic, or the philosophy 
of the schools, Lessing is not properly at 
home. He had a literary knowledge of 
philosophy sufficient for his proper purposes 
—nothing more. But his thorough good 
sense and entire rationality kept him out of 
dreamland. He wasted no mind amid the 
frozen heights of German transcendentalism. 
Though not a philosophical expert, he is 
never weak or superficial even on philoso- 
phical themes. He deferds almost passion- 
ately, in his Lducation of the Human Race, 
the discussion of ultimate problems as a 
legitimate application of the human intellect 
against the attempt to pooh-pooh meta- 
physics. It may possibly be too much to 
say that so voluminous a writer never main- 
tained an unphilosophical position. Snch a 
one seems to be his countenancing the opin- 
ion that philosophy and religion occupy 
two quite distinct spheres of thought. But 
this is, perhaps, only an obiter dictum, and I 
do not know that it formed a part of his 


‘philosophical creed. Indeed, in speaking of 


Lessing, we cannot speak of a creed or set 
of opinions. The German critics to this 
day debate what were Lessing’s opinions on 
various points. The debate may go on for 
ever, inasmuch as it is his characteristic to 
have lived in a sphere above opinion and 
belief. In his rich and many-sided intellec- 
tual life a theory was only like a hat or a 
pair of shoes, worn for present purposes and 
thrown away when done with. 

The work of Lessing, therefore, is not to 
be sought in the thirteen volumes of his so- 
called Works, but in the influence which 
flowed from him upon his contemporaries 
and the succeeding generation. A great in- 
justice is done him in the endeavour to 
measure him by his books. Aesthetic 
theory has passed far beyond the stage 
at which he left it in his much-praised 
Laocoon, Equally obsolete is the line of 
theological objection pursued in the once 
famous Wolfenbiittel Fragments. Mr. Sime 
has a chapter headed ‘“‘Lessing’s Philo- 
sophy.” But there is little in Lessing that 
can be called philosophy, unless we .reckon 
such his theory of the progress of the 
human race. As Gervinus epigrammatically 
expresses it, “The only principle which 
Lessing had was to hold no principle.” It 
is no surprise, then, that Kant scarcely ever 
refers to Lessing. Johann Jacoby has read 
through Kant’s works for the sake of finding 
his references to Lessing. He can only find 
two places where Lessing is even named, 
and one of these is a reference to his Hduca- 
tion of the Human Race. Not that Kant was 
blind to the greatness of Lessing in his own 
sphere—but that sphere was not philosophy. 
As a man and a writer, Kant expresses him-~ 
self,in a letter to Martin Herz, with becoming 
reverence of Lessing. 





With the exception of his dramas, every- 
thing that Lessing wrote turns on passing 
circumstances and on opinions of his day. 
His ‘‘ Works,” therefore, belong to the past. 
Their significance is that of literary history 
only. ven were they printed in legible 
type, instead of in the blurred Gothic letter 
with which no one but a be-spectacled Teuton 
cares to destroy his eyesight, they would 
hardly be consulted except for their bearing 
on the history of opinion in the eighteenth 
century. Perhaps I ought to have excepted 
one quality which still gives light to all that 
Lessing wrote. His prose style is iniraitable. 
Thoroughly German and idiomatic, no other 
writer in that language has the cosmopolitan 
breadth and universal intelligibility of Less- 
ing. His matter is temporary : his words are 
enduring. The high reputation which is so 
justly his due is deserved, not by what he 
has left written, but by the influence which 
his words and thoughts had in his own day 
upon the thoughts of his countrymen. The 
key to this influence must be looked for not 
so much in his writings as in his biography. 

Mark Partison. 








WORKS ON THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. 


Alewin und sein Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Karl 
Werner. (Paderborn: Schéningh, 1876.) 

Charlemagne. Par Alphonse Vétault. (Tours: 
Mame, 1877.) 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. By R. 
W. Church. [‘‘Epochs of Modern His- 
tory” Series.] (London: Longmans, 1877.) 


Tue first of the above works, from the pen 
of one of the most erudite of the Catholic 
school of theologians in Germany, is a kind 
of continuation of his treatise on Beda and 
his Age, published in 1875. In the present 
volume, Dr. Werner limits his treatment 
of the subject to a survey of the religious 
literature which, either directly or indirectly, 
owed its existence to the impulse communi- 
cated by Alcuin to learning on the Continent. 
For a discussion of Alcuin’s ethical and 
philosophical views, together with those of 
his famous disciple, Rabanus Maurus, the 
writer encourages us to look to a future 
volume; while, with true German industry, 
he speaks hopefully of the production of a 
third work, continuing the present subject 
down to the middle of the eleventh century 
and also tracing out the development and 
the literature of the mediaeval trivium and 
quadrivium. 

The merits and defects of Dr. Werner’s 
performance are easily to be discerned. 
Sympathy with the spirit and the principles 
that guided Alcuin in his labours has 
prompted him to a far more patient investi- 
gation of the literature here described than 
most students of the period would have been 
willing to undertake; and we are thus pre- 
sented with a detailed and valuable study of 
a school of mediaeval theology which, if re- 
garded simply with reference to its influence 
on subsequent thought, must be allowed to 
have been of considerable importance, On 
the other hand, his estimate of the real value 
of Alcuin’s work is far too complacent, and 
his occasional references to preceding Church 
history suggest that he has either failed to 
recognise or refuses to admit the prevailing 
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tendencies of patristic thought as contrasted 


with those of the scholastic era. For 
example, he represents (p. 24) the defenders 
of orthodox doctrine before Alcuin’s time as 
opposing the heresiarchs with weapons 
drawn from the armoury of paganism—that 
is, with the traditional Aristotelian logic— 
and defeating their antagonists in the fair 
and open field of purely intellectual combat. 
So persistently, indeed, does he adhere to 
this notion that in the controversy between 
Prudentius (Bishop of Troyes in the ninth 
century) and John Scotus Erigena, on the 
dogma of predestination, he describes Pru- 
dentius as, of the two, more conspicuously 
the logician, and as exposing the errors of 
his opponent “ mit dialektischem Geschicke.” 
Readers of the earlier Church History, 
whether as pourtrayed in the pages of 
Neander, Baur, or Dr. Newman, do not 
require to be reminded that the use of logic 
and dialectic in controversy was almost 
entirely confined to those whom the Fathers 
denounced ; while in the particular instance 
above referred to the novel employment of 
the dialectical method by John Scotus marks, 
in the view of many, the first return of the 
use of such weapons into the Church and 
the commencement of scholasticism. But 
unfortunately Dr. Werner, while labouring 
with laudable industry at the original sources, 
has ignored those modern contributions to 
the elucidation of his subject which would 
have rendered material aid. The highest 
praise, accordingly, which can be vouch- 
safed to his volume is that it is the result of 
much conscientious labour, is founded on the 
best and latest texts, and will probably 
afford the reader a better insight into the 
Latin theological literature of the ninth 
century than any other volume of similar 
dimensions with which we are acquainted. 
M. Vétault’s Charlemagne, with its papier 
vélin, broad margins, and numerous gor- 
geous illustrations, offers externally as com- 
plete a contrast to Dr. Werner’s Alcuin as 
is presented in their respective contents. 
It has no claim to contribute much to our 
knowledge of the period, and, in fact, the 
writer does not pretend to any originality. 
He quotes largely from Guizot, Ozanam, 
and other second-hand sources of informa- 
tion, and enlivens his narrative by long 
extracts from the legendary Life of his hero 
by the monk of St. Gall. He appears to 
possess but little acquaintance with German 
literature, and in the few references which 
he gives to Waitz’s Deutsche Verfassungs- 
geschichte, he prefers, somewhat strangely, 
to spell the name as “ Weitz.’ In relation 
to England a certain inadequacy of informa- 
tion is generally apparent whenever he has 
occasion to refer to affairs beyond “ La 
Manche.” “La Grande-Bretagne, devenue 
‘Vile des saints,’”’ may serve as a notable in- 
stance. The volume is most defective on 
those points which Dr. Werner’s treatise 
serves especially to illustrate ; but its most 
serious blemish is the unfaltering optimism 
with which the relations of the Papacy to 
the Frankish realm are invariably regarded. 
Kven when he comes to speak of the famous 
letter sent by Stephen III. to the three 
Frankish monarchs, purporting to be the 
missive of St. Peter himself—a letter which 
Fleury stigmatises as “ pleine d’équivoques ” 





and as exhibiting ‘‘les motifs les plus saints 
lareligion employés pour uneaffaire d’état’’— 
M. Vétault can only see in the Pope one 
actuated by “une haute et féconde inspira- 
tion” and “ élevant la question an-dessus de 
toutes considérations humaines.” With 
these somewhat important deductions, it may 
be said that the materials, if not always 
selected with sufficient care, are well put 
together. The illustrations, again, are ex- 
tremely good, and those of the palaeography 
of the period will prove interesting and 
serviceable to the student; while a series of 
appendices on the coinage, costume, and art 
of the period, together with one treating of 
the geography of the Empire of Charlemagne, 
from the pen of M. Auguste Longnon, accom- 
panied by an excellent map, add considerably 
to the value of the work. 

Very different from either of the foregoing 
is the admirable little volume in which Dean 
Church draws for us the outlines of the suc- 
cessive changes and revolutions which con- 
stitute the true nexus of events from the fall 
of the Western Empire to the rise of the 
new nationalities. It strikes us as one of 
the best of an excellent series; and when 
we say that the influence of writers like 
Palgrave, Milman, Freeman, Maine, and 
Stubbs is discernible in every page, we 
simply intend to imply that the latest and 
most valuable research has been brought to 
bear, in a very masterly manner, upon the 
preparation of an elementary manual. Each 
important change and operating cause re- 
ceives due and generally adequate recogni- 
tion ; while the candour and judicial fairness 
that characterise the whole treatment are 
unimpeachable. Much observation and valu- 
able criticism are often compressed into a 
few pregnant sentences. It is a very true, 
but far from trite, observation, that “from the 
moment the barbarians became masters in 
the West, an immediate deterioration be- 
comes manifest in the clergy, in their teach- 
ing, in their standard of conduct.” There 
has been so much disposition on the part of 
certain recent historical writers to depict 
the Teutonic conquests as a triumph of the 
robust and manly virtues over the effeminate 
and effete Latin nations, that all the dire 
effects of the great blow under which Chris- 
tianity itself reeled and was well-nigh de- 
stroyed have been allowed to pass compara- 
tively unnoticed. At the same time, we 
think Dean Church is somewhat hard on the 
Lombards when he speaks of them (p. 88) 
as “unable to grow into a nation,” and yet 
“the torment and terror of Italy.” In 
Montesquieu’s opinion their legislative code 
was by far the best of those of the barbaric 
nations, and if we admit the testimony of 
Paulus Diaconus, which there appears to be 
no good reason for rejecting, Italy really 
enjoyed under the Lombard rule a prosperity 
and tranquillity which rivalled that of 
Northumbria under Eadwine or that of 
Neustria under Charles the Great. But, in 
fact, we derive our main impression of the 
Lombards from the Popes, and so long as 
the latter continued to profess their allegi- 
ance to the Eastern emperor, with whom the 
Lombard kings were continually at war, it 
was impossible that their relations to the rival 
power which ruled over Northern Italy should 
be harmonious, Dean Church has not failed 





to advert to the connexion between the 
Papacy and the Byzantine Court; but perhaps, 
when regarded as the tradition which was 
formally superseded by the coronation of 
Charles the Great at Rome, this feature 
might very well have been brought some. 
what more prominently forward. 

Another point which, as it seems to us, 
has scarcely been sufficiently emphasised, is 
the very important share which St. Boniface 
had in bringing about the intimate relations 
that grew up between the Frankish mon. 
archy and the Papacy. The Catholic bishops 
of Germany, when they assembled round 
his tomb at Fulda four years ago, showed 
themselves more keenly alive to the value of 
his services. It is no unimportant fact that 
it was England that sustained the traditions 
handed down from Gregory the Great when 
they had ceased to find recognition in Frank. 
land, and that it was an Englishman who 
was mainly instrumental in restoring those 
traditions in the latter country. 

Finally, we think this valuable little 
volume should have contained a list of 
original authorities appended to each chapter, 
such as Mrs. Armitage has given in her very 
similar and equally meritorious work on 
The Beginnings of English History., This 
would have involved no great amount of 
extra labour, and would have added mate- 
rially to the value of the book for the 
student. The more sensible conceptions of 
historical studies which are gaining ground 
in the centres of our higher education 
plainly indicate that the literature relating 
to the centuries here treated of will no 
longer be suffered to be neglected as it has 
hitherto been. J. Bass MvLiincer. 








Memoirs of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles. By Alexander 
J. Ross, B.D. (uondon: Daldy, Isbister 
& Co., 1877.) 


Aut who knew Bishop Ewing, and they 
were many and some of them illustrious, 
honoured him so much that it was but 
natural and right that his Life should be 
written; but now that it has been written 
we still do not see in what his distinction or 
attraction really lay. The letters, which 
take up so much of the book, show a great 
deal of wistful affectionateness, and with 
this there naturally goes much refinement of 
feeling and some playful shrewdness. It is 
easy to take the suave dignity of his manners 
for granted, but we should have been glad 
of some details of these, for perhaps, after 
all, Bishop Ewing owed the rank he attained 
as a leader of a school in theology and eccle- 
siastical politics to the winning charm and 
nobility of his personal bearing. Some- 
thing, perhaps, too, he owed to the delicacy 
of his health, which, from his youth up, 
compelled him to spend much of his time in 
the South of Europe, and in this way he 
came to be shocked at what seemed to him 
the materialism of southern religion. From 
the first this gave him the advantage of 
being one of the staunchest Protestants 
among the Scotch Episcopalian clergy, and 
when he became a bishop the necessity of 
being much abroad gave him many oppor- 
tunities of being useful to the Bishop of 
London, whose diocese included most of the 
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Anglican congregations on the Continent. 
As the admiring friend of Bishop Tait, he 
came into the view of a larger public than 
would have interested themselves in the 
disciple of Erskine of Linlathen, He shrank 
himself from the task of writing a Life of his 
master, because he doubted his ability to 
mark out the precise stages by which 
Erskine’s views developed themselves. It 
is equally difficult to ascertain his own pre- 
cise place in the interesting group of theo- 
logians who agreed in looking up to Erskine 
and F. D. Maurice. Erskine quite recipro- 
cated his deference, and, in fact, all the 
school were remarkable for their diffidence 
of their own opinions, which was only 
equalled by their readiness to reject or ex- 
plain away traditions with a glorious history 
which did not happen to commend them- 
selves to their own religious consciousness. 
In temper Bishop Ewing was as mystical as 
any of his companions; but it may be 
doubted whether his doctrine was so obscure 
or profound. He set out with the univer- 
sality of redemption, which decided him to 
minister among the Episcopalians rather 
than the Presbyterians. He ended with an 
absorbing sense of the Fatherhood of God, 
which seemed hardly to leave room for most 
of the articles of the popular creed. He 
always held to the postulate that the only 
true manifestation of the Father is to be 
sought in the Incarnate Son. Latterly, he 
laid increasing stress on the thought that 
revelation must have some tendency to 
make us understand the thing revealed, 
which was connected with the view that the 
Bible and the Church are the vehicle of 
revelation rather than the substance of it, as 
Euclid is the vehicle of geometry : when we 
come to understand divine truth by the 
help of texts or creeds, we receive revelation, 
as when we come to understand mathe- 
matical truth by the help of Euclid we 
attain to science. Perhaps the point at 
which he differed from his colleagues most 
was his eagerness to recognise and spiritu- 
alise science ; which may be the explanation 
of the boldness with which he admitted 
Erskine’s two-edged application of the say- 
ing, “It is He that hath made us, and not 
we ourselves.” Another result of his en- 
thusiasm for science was some perplexity as 
to whether God was to be conceived as force 
as well as love. 

Few will agree with his biographer that 
the ideas of such a theologian were capable 
of transforming the religious life of our day, 
but it is as easy to underrate as to overrate 
the work of his endeavours to bring out the 
fall range of the central thought of Christian 
Theism at a time when more and more find 
it difficult to maintain any form of Christian 
Tradition. Bishop Ewing had no sympathy 
with critical attacks upon the form of Tra- 
dition he retained. When the Essays and 
Reviews appeared, he was pained to find 
the present Master of Balliol in such com- 
pany. At the same time he was quite ready 
to accept the results of criticism, and sensi- 
tively, not to say morbidly, jealous of any 
attempt to utilise the reaction against even 
such criticism as he thought rash and mis- 
leading in the interest of any purely eccle- 
Slastical authority. His sympathies gravi- 
tated through the prolonged controversy 





kindled by Dr. Colenso’s work on the Penta- 
teuch with ever-increasing preponderance to 
the side which appealed to secular law, 
although he started with the feeling—which 
was very general till the tide was turned by 
the resolution and tactical skill of two or 
three prelates—that whoever held such views 
was bound prima facie to retire from eccle- 
siastical office. By the time that the Lam- 
beth Conference assembled he shared, and 
more than shared, Bishop Thirlwall’s alarms 
about the consequences of that enigmatical 
gathering, and was unfeignedly concerned 
that the majority succeeded (though not in 
their quasi-synodical capacity) in giving 
some qualified endorsement to the action of 
the South African bishops. 

He was not naturally disposed to confine 
himself to a merely negative activity in the 
matter. He took an important share in 
starting the series of Tracts for Priests and 
People, and he founded and edited the later 
series of Present Day Papers. He was 
anxious that both should be, not mere 
plausible speculations, but the outcome of 
what used to be called ‘‘experimental piety.” 
And in a way he attained his object; the 
teaching he sets forth is the teaching of 
experience, only it is the experience of a 
peculiar order of minds, with little hold upon 
common-place interests or broad coarse 
average facts, and, perhaps, with little 
knowledge of the intense feelings which are 
as rare as habitual preoccupation with the 
unseen. Bishop Ewing himself thought 
that Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman were con- 
tending about shadows upon ground that 
was giving way under their feet; and that 
he was labouring hopefully and rationally 
to regenerate and reunite Christendom by 
cultivating the Waldenses. It is pleasanter 
to think of his pastoral work which he still 
carried on as bishop in his Highland parish, 
and of his exchange of graceful courtesies 
and kindnesses with Scottish lairds. If we 
have said less of them it is because his per- 
sonal charm was, to judge by his Memoirs, 
very hard to describe; without doing or 
saying memorable things, he seems to have 
carried with him an atmosphere of sunshine 
which soothed and warmed all who came 
within its reach. G. A. Srcox. 








The Country of the Moors: a Journey from 
Tripoli in Barbary to the City of Kairwaén. 
By Edward Rae. (London: John Murray, 
1877.) 


Mr. Rar’s pleasant and amusing narrative 
contains information which is of considerable 
value to historical students. For he visited 
Kairwan, a Muhammadan city with a very 
fanatical population, which has very seldom, 
and only at long intervals, been entered by 
Christian travellers. In the days when 
Muhammadan power was at its height, Kair- 
wan was the capital of Africa ; it formed the 
link between east and west, between the 
Khalifat of Baghdad and that of Cordova, 
and was thus a point of great political im- 
portance. 

Akbar, the renowned Arab conqueror who, 
in A.D. 665, led his irresistible host from 
Egypt to the shores of the Atlantic, founded 
the city of Kairwan in a central position, as 
the capital of his government. Here the 





Walis of Africa ruled, who appointed the 
Amirs of Spain from 710 to 755, when 
’Abd-er-Rahman I. founded the Western 
Khalifat and threw off allegiance to his 
rival at Baghdad, Then the Wali of Kair- 
wan, who had hitherto appointed the rulers 
of Spain, was ordered by the Abbasside 
Khalifah to invade the peninsula, where he 
was defeated and killed in 761 ap. The 
second period of Kairwan history was even 
more brilliant than the first. It was then 
that the dynasty of Aglab flourished, and 
Sicily was overrun, from 761 to 908 A.D. 
A splendid mosque was built, a famous 
aljama, and many other sumptuous edifices, 
rose up around it, while literature flourished. 
Kairwan was, indeed, the mother of Cordova, 
where the great mosque, designed by the 
Khalifah ’Abd-er-Rahmin III, and com- 
menced in 778, was built by the Moors of 
Kairwan. 

When a satisfactory history of the Western 
Khalifat comes to be written, Kairwin, as 
the connecting link with the parent eastern 
lands, and as the channel through which 
the learning and arts of the Kast were con- 
veyed to Muhammadan Spain, must receive 
special attention. Mr. Rae has therefore 
done useful work in examining the once- 
important capital with care, and this gives 
his book permanent value. He describes 
the great mosque minutely, which is the 
shrine of its founder, the first Aglabite 
sovereign ; and mentions the extraordinary 
number of granite and marble columns with 
beautiful capitals at every corner and angle 
of the walls in the quarter of the mosque. 
He says that every interior he looked into, 
every corn-mill or magazine, seemed to have 
rare old pillars carrying a vaulted roof. 
They bear testimony to the former magnifi- 
cence of this old city, now far too large for 
its shrunken population. 

Among the most venerated monuments of 
Kairwin are the ruinous tombs of the 
Aglabites, the conquerors of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Corsica, and Crete; who built most 
of the chief edifices, and constructed reser- 
voirs and palaces. All are now in ruins ex- 
cept the solemn old mosque—one of the 
most sacred, and nearly the oldest, in Islam. 
Here, too, there were once renowned col- 
leges with magnificent libraries; and Mr. 
Rae says that there still remain in the city 
great numbers of curious manuscripts and 
books, many theological, and some illustrated 
books of travel. 

The description of Kairwin is the part of 
Mr. Rae’s volume which will give it perma- 
nent value; but it is by no means the only 
portion which is worthy of notice. The 
writer has a fund of dry humour; he is quick 
to seize upon the salient points of what he 
sees and hears; and he has no mean power 
of description. Hence there is much that is 
interesting in what he tells us about the 
other places he visited in Tripoli and Tunis ; 
especially as he is acquainted with the works 
of his predecessors, from Leo Africanus to 
Dr. Shaw and Sir Grenville Temple. He 
gives some useful information about the 
Tripoli trade in esparto grass for paper- 
making, which is, we believe, rivalling that 
of Spain; and also tells us something of 
the sponge-fishery on the banks of Kerbueneh 
and at Benghasi, which brings a small fleet 
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of Sicilian and Greek boats annually to the 
Tunisian coast. 

Mr. Rae also tells us something about 
Zerba, the island of the Lotos-Eaters, in the 
bottom of the bay between Tunis and Tripoli, 
which was the scene of much fighting be- 
tween Moors and Spaniards in the days of 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Charles V. The 
historian Mariana gives full accounts of two 
expeditions to the island of Zerba—or Los 
Gelves, as he calls it—in 1510 and 1520, and 
his description agrees well with that of Mr. 
Rae. The Lotos-Eaters, as Mr. Rae calls 
the modern inhabitants of Zerba, number 
about 20,000 industrious thriving people, 
and their island is like a beautiful garden 
well stocked with date-palms, olives, fig- 
trees, and pomegranates. Alonzo Enriquez 
de Guzman, who told his own story, was 
in the second expedition to Zerba, in 1520. 
He describes the advance of the Spaniards, 
who were straying about, some picking figs 
and others dates, without any caution, when 
suddenly they were attacked on all sides 
by the Moors, led by a fanatical hermit 
riding on a donkey. Most picturesque is 
Don Alonzo’s description of the Moorish 
hermit, as busy on his own side as the 
Spanish Friars were on theirs. It was a 
remnant of earlier days, when the south of 
Spain could have furnished such hermits 
nearer home, as Gongora reminds us in one 
of his ballads :— 

* Quando Espaiia estava llena 
De Hermitaiiys de Marruecos, 
Fray Hamete, y Fray Zulema.” 
Only a meagre and imperfect accourt of 
these expeditions to Los Gelves is given by 
Robertson and other English writers; but 
the Spaniards did not soon forget them, 
and Gongora brings in a Moorish captain of 
Oran, in one of his poems, appealing to his 
Spanish captor on the doubtful chances of 
wari 
* En los Gelves naci, el aio 
Que os perdisteis en los Gelves.” 


Mr. Rae’s account of Zerba has carried us 
away into these reminiscences ; and many 
other passages in his volume are equally 
suggestive. We can say of it with truth, 
what certainly cannot be said of the great 
majority of modern books of travel, that its 
publication is a distinct gain to our litera- 
ture. Crements R. Marxuam. 





Shelley: a Critical Biography. By George 
Barnett Smith. (Edinburgh: Douglas, 
1877.) 

Tue reputation of Shelley is now at that 

point of advance towards full tide at which 

the contribution of any admirer is viewed 
with some complacency by other admirers ; 
the great object being that the poet’s life, 
character, and performances, should be 
turned over in every direction—except from 
the point of view of ignorant detraction and 
cavil—and that everyone should say his 
say, and point out what he can find to 
scrutinise, assess, and prize. The more he 
is studied, the more—so at least his ad- 
mirers hold—will he be valued ; and every 
convinced disciple or earnest-minded in- 
vestigator can bring out sume point or other 
deserving of attention, until at last all the 








substructure shall be finished, and the 


; perennial edifice of fame raised to its fore- 


destined height. Still, it does not follow 
that everything written about Shelley, even 
by an admirer, is in itself deserving of par- 
ticular eulogy. 

Mr. Barnett Smith is an admirer of 
Shelley ; and, after bringing out two or 
three years ago in the Cornhill Magazine 
the first-fruits of his studies and his homage, 
he now expands the like matter into a 
volume of 250 pages. 

“My present object,” he says, “is chiefly to set 
forth, as I conceive him, Shelley, while yet in his 
youth, through his genius and personality; a 
being permeated with the ‘enthusiasm of hu- 
manity’ to a degree seldom witnessed in recent 
generations. Biography will be an adjunct, by 
whose aid we shall endeavour to get at the soul 
of the poet, and to unravel some of those tangled 
threads of character which puzzle most students 
of his nature, and which have even betrayed men 
of kindred gifts into unworthy aspersions upon 
his name.” 

This is not quite so lucidly or so well ex- 
pressed as it might be; but it amounts to 
saying that Mr. Smith undertakes to realise 
to us what Shelley was as a man and as a 
writer, introducing the leading biographical 
facts more by way of illustration than of 
regular narrative. This design is carried 
out with a fair amount of consistency, and 
a moderate instalment of success; and it 
was worth trying, for one cannot say that 
the same sort of treatment had as yet been 
applied, in any substantial form, to the 
career of Shelley—the nearest approach to 
it being supplied by the Notes which Mrs. 
Shelley added to her editions of the poems ; 
by Leigh Hant’s account in Lord Byron and 
some of his Contemporaries ; by Thornton 
Hunt’s Shelley, by One who Knew Him; 
and, in its degree, by Medwin’s Shelley 
Pupers. All these writings—if we except 
that of Mr. Thornton Hunt, which appeared 
in the Aflantic Monthly in 1863—are of 
remote date. Mr. Smith’s book contains 
ouly five sections, reasonably reducible to 
four. The first treats of ‘‘ Shelley’s Earlier 
Years,” beginning with the poetic revival 
in the nineteenth century, and a comparison 
between Shelley and Wordsworth—the latter 
being quite as much the object of Mr. 
Smith’s admiration as the former—and goes 
on to the decree in Chancery which took 
away from the poet the two children of his 
first marriage. The second section is named 
“ Politician, Atheist, Philanthropist,’ and 
is, we think, on the whole, the most service- 
able: it fixes the attention, in a more 
marked manner than is generally done, upon 
the poet-dreamer’s capacity, by no means 
to be ignored or undervalued, for dealing 
with the practical concerns of society in a 
practical, resolute spirit, and with motive 
power over the minds of others. The third 
section, “ Later Years and Opinions,” covers 
the ground from Shelley’s first acquaintance 
with Byron up to his own death, with a 
good deal of analytical or reflective matter 
subjoined. The last two sections are on the 
** Poetry of Shelley.’’ They appear to us to 
add little—if indeed anything—to the stock 
of important, lasting, or penetrating criticism 
upon that transcendent concrete of imagi- 
native inspiration. Few remarks, for in- 
stance, could be more poverty-stricken than 





these which usher in Mr. Smith’s perora- 
tion :— 

“He divides the lyric crown with Burns, 
The latter is a poet of universal sympathies, and 
ia that respect takes precedence of Shelley; but 
the author of The Cloud transcends even the 
poet-king of the North in simple music. His 
lyrical endowment was also accompanied by pas- 
sion and earnestness, His sincerity cannot be 
denied, nor his rigid adherence to what, in his 
seer’s vision, he deemed to be the truth. He sang 
of things old and new, and justified his title to 
the appellation of bard by the new fire which he 
struck out of the expiring ashes of the past.” 
Altogether we should say that Mr. Smith’s 
undertaking as an expositor of Shelley to 
the world is not exactly supererogatory, for 
some useful work was to be done upon the 
very lines on which he schemes to do it; 
but it comes near to being superfluous, be- 
cause the calibre of the workman and his 
actual product make little difference in the 
sum of what we knew beforehand, or could 
readily find out for ourselves. 

Mr. Smith tells us a few things (perhaps 
not more than a brace) which are new, and 
which, though he does not explicitly give us 
his authority for them, we may presume to 
be true ; others which are new without the 
stamp of truth; and some which ure de- 
cidedly erroneous. The new and presumably 
true items are (1) that Shelley’s coadjutor 
in the early volume Poems by Victor and 
Cazire was his sister Elizabeth, not Miss 
Harriet Grove; and that Shelley himself 
discovered the insertion in that volume of a 
poem pirated from Monk Lewis, and he 
thereupon ordered the edition to be des- 
troyed, which bereaves Shelleyites of the 
long-flickering hope of discovering some 
day a copy of this curiosity of literature: 
and (2) that Shelley’s ‘descendants ” (a 
phrase which, if accurately used, must be 
limited to Sir Percy Shelley, and the late 
Mrs. Esdaile and her family, though perhaps 
Mr. Smith — who afterwards speaks of 
“relatives”? instead of ‘“ descendants ’— 
means it ina wider sense) never believed 
that the poet’s boat was accidentally overset 
in the storm, but inferred that she had been 
run down, fortuitously not wilfully, by 
another vessel. It may also be true, for it 
is antecedently probable, though we cannot 
recollect ever seeing it stated elsewhere, 
that Miss Eliza Westbrook, the sister of 
Harriet, “very early in the course of his 
married life, had driven Shelley to the ex- 
tremity of declaring that either he or she 
should leave the house;’’ and it is a thou- 
sand pities that he did not stick to this 
resolution. We do not know what authority 
Mr. Smith can have for saying that the 
early and childish poem, ‘“‘ The Wandering 
Jew,” was written wholly by Shelley, whereas 
Medwin asserts that it was by himself and 
Shelley together, the published portion of 
this poem being, with scarcely any excep- 
tion, Medwin’s own; nor for saying that all 
the “leading ideas ” in this puerility ‘“ were 
afterwards worked up by Shelley in his 
poems.” It surprises us to be told that 


‘“‘the volume of Aeschylus was in Shelley’s 
hand when the body was found, and it 
was taken from him by Mr. Trelawny, 
as he laid him on the pile for the 
burning.” Trelawny must be the best (if 
not indeed the only) authority on this point ; 
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aud he writes “the volume of Sophocles 
[well-known to be a mistake for Aeschylus | 
inone pocket, and Keats’s poems in the other.” 
The following is more important, and is 
again absolutely contradictory of the account 
given by Trelawny, who shows in detail 
what was done with the ashes (not the un- 
consumed heart) of Shelley, up to their final 
depositing in the grave in Rome. 

“Tt has been generally stated in biographies of 
the poet,” says Mr. Smith, “that his ashes were 
buried in the Protestant cemetery at Rome; but 
the heart alone reposes in the cemetery, in a space 
of ground immediately adjoining that where 
Keats was buried, while the ashes have been pre- 
served at Boscombe Manor, the seat of the Shelley 
family.” 

This is a point which should not be left in 
any uncertainty. If Mr. Smith is right, 
Mr. Trelawny remains to this day under a 
total mistake as toa transaction in which 
he himself counted for everything. But we 
openly affirm that Mr. Smith is wrong ; and 
he ought not to have professed that other 
— were wrong, and affected to set them 
right. 

The following, likewise, are decided mis- 
takes. ‘‘A lengthy disquisition was written 
upon Shelley’s ‘raising the devil’ at Oxford.” 
The ‘‘ raising the devil” was a prank played 
at Eton, not Oxford: as to the lengthy disqui- 
sition, the present writer has no information. 
“There is something beautiful, if almost gro- 
tesque, in the fact of a youth of seventeen 
being so impressed with the necessity of work- 
ing for the good of his species as to contemplate 
the issue of a novel which was to give the 
death-blow to intolerance.” 

Shelley was turned of eighteen when he pro- 
jected this novel ; moreover, his own tribu- 
lations with Miss Grove were his immediate 
incentive—not the good of his species. 
“A little craft, bearing Percy Bysshe 
Shelley on board, went down in the Bay 
of Spezzia, and was afterwards tossed 
terantless on shore.” She was not tossed 
on shore, but had to be dragged up with 
considerable labour. ‘Thomas Love Pea- 
cock became acquainted with Shelley at 
Great Marlow in 1815.” Shelley was never 
at Marlow till 1816, nor settled there till the 
beginning of 1817; and he had known 
Peacock first at Lynmouth in or about 
August 1812. “It was once suggested to 
Shelley that he should see Miss O’Neill 
appear in his own drama (The Cenci) ; but 
he was almost terrified by the bare contem- 
plation, and emphatically declined, alleging 
that he could not bear it.” This is greatly 
mis-stated. No one “suggested” anything 
of the sort to Shelley: but Shelley himself, 
writing to Peacock, proposed that Miss 
O’Neill should be secured to act Beatrice 
Cenci, saying at the same time that he him- 
self would not have the nerve to witness so 
moving a performance. A mis-statement of 
the like kind occurs where it is said that 
Shelley “astonished the company present ” 
by asking after the National Debt: there 
was no company except Leigh Hunt, who is 
the narrator of the anecdote. Again, we 
are told that Shelley “ conceived the idea of 
completing three dramas after the Greek 
type: two of these—one founded upon the 
story of Tasso, and the other upon the Book 
of Job—were never undertaken.” Here are 
two errors: the drama of Tasso was under- 





taken, and two small fragments of it re- 
main; and it was not, and in all reason 
could not be, “ after the Greek type.” Not 
more accurate than this are the remarks 
upon The ltevolt of Islam ; indeed, we almost 
doubt whether Mr. Smith can ever have 
perused that poem, to which his own text 
assigns hardly ten living readers. He 
says :— 
“ With persons as impalpable as the dagger of 
Macbeth, and incidents so intricate and incon- 
sequent that it is impossible to trace their 
course, it is not greatly to be wondered at that the 
a should fail to strike deep root. The proba- 
ility is that the readers and admirers of this poem 
could be numbered upon one’s fingers ; yet Shelley’s 
imagination was never displayed to greater advan- 
tage than when it revels in isolated passages of 
this narrative, describing the journeyings of Laon 
and Cythna.” 
Here the general notion that The Revolt of 
Islam lacks actuality of delineation and im- 
pression, and is eschewed by cursory readers, 
is no doubt perfectly true: but the details 
are eminently inexact. The personages— 
say Laon, Cythna, Othman, and the Iberian 
Priest—are not in the least impalpable, but 
entirely definite, and far indeed from being 
ill-conceived ; the incidents are not intricate 
or inconsequent, though some of them are 
extremely singular, and it is wholly easy to 
trace their course; and there are next to no 
passages describing the journeyings of Laon 
and Cythna—their final translation to the 
Senate of the Immortals can hardly be taken 
into account. Mr. Smith quotes three stanzas 
for encomium, but makes no mention of the 
stupendous tenth canto, one of the greatest 
achievements of Shelley, and one of the 
most noble pieces of long-sustained horror in 
any literature. Some other observations of 
Mr. Smith about Shelley’s poems are by no 
means to be accepted as faithfully represen- 
tative of the facts; as where he says that 
“all the reputed tortures of the damned pale 
before those he calls down upon Lord Castle- 
reagh and Lord Chancellor Eldon;”’ and 
that Peter Bell the Third is directed not so 
much against Wordsworth as against “ any 
man who gives way to constant tergiversa- 
tion.” In another passage Lord Eldon’s 
name occurs, with equal looseness of com- 
ment. Anyone who reads his lordship’s 
judgment in the Chancery proceedings, 
founded upon Shelley’s having left his wife 
for another woman, and upon his having 
done this in conformity with principles 
which he himself entertained and was likely 
to inculcate upon others, must know that it 
is absurd to allege—‘‘ According to his de- 
cision, it would seem that the surviving 
maternal relatives of any child might pro- 
cure its custody from the father, if they held 
ordinary religious views, and that father pro- 
fessed, let us say, Moravian or Sandenanian 
principles.” There are excellent reasons for 
dissenting from Lord Eldon’s judgment; 
but to raise so false and futile an issue as this 
of Mr. Smith’s can only injure the cause. 
Mr. Smith appears to be a theist, and he 
will not frankly allow that Shelley was what 
he steadily proclaimed himself, an atheist; 
it might, indeed, be reasonably contended 
that the poet, while atheistic in respect of 
his denying a creative or superintending 
deity, was properly pantheistic in his sense 
of an immanent spirit in Nature. We 





have, however, seen of late a great deal too 
much of this fencing with clear facts, and 
muddling-away of sincere convictions. 

We cannot say that Mr. Smith shines as 
a writer of good English. His style ‘is 
generally ambitious and strained, and he 
uses many inept or incorrect phrases—such 
as “‘we may credibly suppose,”’ or “ fasci- 
nated by the aesthetic appearance of the 
being [Harriet Westbrook] who stirred in 
him this new feeling of admiration,” or 
* Marlow boasted of a very poor population.” 
On page 142, where one of Shelley’s well- 
known visions is narrated, we are told of 
“Jond cries being heard to issue from the 
saloon”’ of the Casa Magni “during one of 
these voyages ;”’ and on the same page “ ex- 
ordiums”’ is given as if synonymous with 
“exhortations.” These laxities of expres- 
sion leave us in some doubt whether, when 
Mr. Smith says something which appears to 
us decidedly untenable, he may not err in 
phraseology rather than in real intention. 
To term Shelley “contradictory in his cha- 
racter”’ seems highly incorrect ; for there is 
a very general consent of biographers that 
he was particularly self-consistent—each 
element of his character being in harmo- 
nious relation with the other elements: 
perhaps Mr. Smith really means “aggres- 
sive, unsubmissive, defiant.” A still more 
unallowable expression occurs in Mr. Smith’s 
critical peroration. He says of Shelley— 
“ Had his faith in humanity equalled his re- 
verence for the spirit that breathes through 
all things, he would, by an extension of his 
brief span of life, have taken rank with the 
greatest of our poets.” This implies that 
Shelley was deficient in faith in hamanity— 
surely the very last charge which could 
with right, or even with plausibility, be 
brought against the author of Julian and 
Maddalo and of Prometheus Unbound. The 
statement appears so diametrically opposed 
to the fact that here again we are driven to 
doubt whether Mr. Smith has truly worded 
his own meaning. Possibly “faith in hu- 
manity” is intended to signify “interest in 
the ordinary concerns of men, as subject- 
matter for poetic treatment:” for herein 
Shelley did unquestionably (though not to 
so extreme a degree as some people sup- 
pose) fail short of many other poets, his 
forerunners, contemporaries, or successors, 


W. M. Rossevrtt. 








Lettres Royales et Lettres Missives Inédites. 
Tirées des Archives de Génes, Florence, 
et. Venise. Par C. Charles Casati. 
(Paris: Didier, 1877.) 


M. Casati is already known as a diligent 
labourer in the field of historical investiga- 
tion, and it is to be regretted that other 
labours have diverted his energies from his 
original intention of making further use of 
the documents which are printed with all 
the luxury of French type and paper in the 
little volume before us. M. Casati tells us 
that during various visits to Italy he had 
culled from the archives of Genoa, Florence, 
and Venice, several papers which he thought 
would be useful for a work on the relations 
between Franee and Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. As time passed on 
and the work itself did not advance, M. 
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Casati has at length published the fruits of 
his researches for the use of someone who 
may have more time on hand than himself. 

Letters collected in this way are somewhat 
like the jottings of a note-book, and are of 
interest only to the student; they have been 
collected by M. Casati according as they 
seemed to him to illustrate some point or 
other which had been overlooked by other 
researchers. We cannot help wishing that 
they had been strung together with more 
explanation of the point which he wished 
them to illustrate ; as it is, his introductory 
remarks tell us much that we knew before— 
for instance, he has a long note about the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day—but he 
does not make clear to us what was to be the 
animating principle of his great work, if he 
had written it. We have to conjecture for 
ourselves the possible purposes for which 
most of the letters would have been used. 
There is, however, much to be gleaned from 
this arbitrary collection, and we will indicate 
a few of the points on which it throws light. 

M. Casati observes with much force that 
the French domination at Genoa was one of 
the chief causes of the expedition of Charles 
VIII. and of the long struggle that followed. 
Genoa cost France nothing and brought her 
much ; its possession awakened the cupidity 
of France. Louis XI. foresaw the dangers 
of this over-lordship in Italy; ‘* Les Génois,”’ 
he said, ‘se donnent & moi, mais moi je les 
donne au diable.’”’ His successors, Louis XII. 
and Francis I., made Genoa pay for the 
advantages of their protection, as is clearly 
shown by several letters of those kings, de- 
manding money. When the connexion of 
Genoa with France had been broken by 
Andrea Doria, and its municipal institutions 
had been in some degree restored by that 
great man, Genoa rose rapidly in prosperity, 
as is shown by an interesting letter from 
Elizabeth of England, dated November 29, 
1591, in which the queen answers the com- 
plaints of the Genoese about hindrances to 
their commerce caused by the measures 
taken by Kngland to prevent supplies reach- 
ing Philip of Spain. Elizabeth expresses 
her gratitude to Genoa for the kindness 
which it has shown to English vessels, 
and explains that the measures she has 
taken are solely against Spain, and that in 
all things she is desirous of gratifying the 
Genoese, provided that the King of Spain 
be not thereby aided in waging war against 
her. The letter is remarkable as showing 
the political as well as the commercial im- 
portance of Genoa at this time. Finally 
M. Casati gives us some letters of Henry IIL, 
who asks Genoa to supply him with powder, 
as the civil wars in France have nearly con- 
sumed all that the kingdom contains, and 
promises to pay a just and reasonable price 
for it. 

Turning from the affairs of Genoa to those 
of Florence, we find a letter from the Ten 
of the Balia to Savonarola, commissioning 
him to meet Charles VIII. on the eve of his 
advance to Florence in 1495, and saying that 
they have ordered their ambassadors to move 
the king’s confessor to procure him an 
audience. The letter is a striking testimony 
to the helplessness of the Republic, and the 
unbounded trust placed in Savonarola. It 
was not many years later that Louis XII. 





pleaded in vain with Florence to save the 
prophet from death. A more pleasant letter 
of Louis XII., asking for a favour to a great 
man, is one written from Milan pressing for 
the termination of a lawsuit in which 
Leonardo da Vinci was concerned. Louis 
explains that the painter has no time to 
busy himself with the matter, ‘on account 
of the continual occupation which he has 
near to and around our person.” Passing 
on to a later date, M. Casati quotes some 
letters of Catharine dei Medici to her 
cousin, the Grand- Duke of Tuscany, of 
which there are a great many in the Floren- 
tine archives, most of them in Catharine’s own 
handwriting. She, too, had need of an artist, 
and begs that Giovanni of Bologna may be 
sent to Rome to make an equestrian statue 
of King Charles IX. She writes after St. 
Bartholomew’s Day that the king is grati- 
fied by the praises of the Grand-Duke, and 
hopes that ‘‘God will give him grace to 
gather the needful profit for the restoration 
of His Church and the universal repose of 
Christianity.” In her later years she writes 
to arrange about the purchase and convey- 
ance of some lands in Florence which she is 
anxious to give to the nuns of the Convent 
delle Muratte, where she had passed some 
of her early years. Some letters of the ill- 
starred Bianca Capello to her brother-in- 
law, the Cardinal Ferdinand dei Medici, are 
interesting, not for their contents, for they 
are all asking him for favours, but for the 
change of tone noticeable between 1577, 
when she was not yet Grand-Duchess, and 
writes with humility, and 1580, when her 
letters are no longer written with her own 
hand, and are couched in formal terms. The 
only letters of this collection which give any 
dramatic touches are some of Serguidi da 
Volterra, Minister of Francesco dei Medici, 
who had been sent by him toe be in attend- 
ance on his father, Cosimo L., who in his old 
age had retired from public affairs, and en- 
trusted them to his son. Cosimo lived at 
Pisa with his young wife, Camilla Martelli, 
and his mistress, Leonora Albizzi. Camilla 
ruled the amorous old man with a rod of 
iron, and the touches in Serguidi’s account 
remind us of Flore Brazier and Jean-Jacques 
Rouget in Balzac’s Ménage de Garcon. If 
Cosimo did not do Camilla’s bidding, she 
punished him by withholding her blandish- 
ments, which had become a necessity of his 
dotage: she would not feed him at table, 
nor nurse him at night ; when she went out 
dressed in her best and left him alone, the 
old man wept and would not sleep until she 
came back; she refused to go and call on 
his mistress, and when he took her she 
turned her back and would not speak. The 
old man’s pulse varied with her kindness or 
asperity, and we have a background of 
Court physicians in despair at the caprices 
of the wayward beauty. 

In an Appendix M. Casati publishes a few 
miscellaneous pieces. One is a letter of 
Charles V., dated May 31, 1546, to Shah 
Tamasp, of Persia, recommending to his 
care his Christian subjects ; and is interest- 
ing as showing how thoroughly Charles 
realised his imperial duty as head of Chris- 
tendom. Another letter of Henry IV. to 
the Republic of Genoa, July 14, 1596, shows 
his statesmanlike conception of his position 





and duty; the following passage enables 
us to understand the spirit that carried him 
through his difficulties and ensured his suc- 
cess :— 

“‘ Nos desseings sont bornez de la raison et de 
Yutilité publicque, et n’envions le bien dautruy ; 
nous voullons seullement, et Dieu nous en fera la 
grace, s'il lui plaist, recouvrer et conserver l’eritage 
de nos péres qui nous appartient justement, et qui 
toutesfois nous a esté et est encores debattu ine 
justement.” 

M. CreicHton. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Lives of the Lords Strangford. By Edward 
Barrington de Fonblanque. (Cassell, Petter and 
Galpin.) This is a book hardly worthy of its 
subject. Two, at least, of the noblemen of the 
Strangford family were persons of suflicient 
eminence to deserve separate and careful bio- 
graphies—viz., the sixth viscount (the diploma- 
tist) and the eighth (the philologist); and for 
the life of the former of these ample materials 
must exist. And the subject would be an 
especially interesting one at the present time, as 
he was ambassador at Constantinople during the 
early period of the Greek War of Independence, 
the circumstances of which, and the attitude of 
parties in England and of Continental States 
towards it, bear a curious analogy to what is 
passing before us now. Instead of this, we find 
in Mr. de Fonblanque’s volume numerous letters of 
Endymion Porter, who was only connected with the 
family by his granddaughter having in 1664 mar- 
ried the second viscount ; and others from the King 
of Hanover, Lord Londonderry, Croker, Brougham, 
and various correspondents to the diplomatist, some 
of which are mere gossip, while some are amusing 
enough: but few of them throw any particular 
light on the character or history of the Strang- 
fords. We are glad to think, also, that the shade 
of the last viscount is unaware of the way in 
which his Latin and Greek have been travestied 
on pp. 252, 268, and 273. ‘The history of the 
family is traced from its founder, Customer 
Smythe, in the reign of Elizabeth; his grandson 
was the first Viscount Strangford. But the first 
man of eminence whom it produced was the sixth 
viscount, already mentioned, whose remarkable 
career is sketched, comprising his mission to 
Lisbon in 1807, when he persuaded the Prince 
Regent of Portugal to embark on board the 
British fleet, almost in the presence of Napoleon’s 
army, thereby compelling the French to appear 
openly in the character of invaders; his — 
ment as Minister at Stockholm in 1817, when he 
settled the long-pending difficulties between 
the Governments of Sweden and Denmark; 
his services as ambassador at Constantinople, 
sud, in connexion with the Eastern Question, 
his presence at the Congress of Verona, after 
which he was charged by the Emperor Alex- 
ander to conduct the negotiations between Russia 
and the Porte; and finally, as a reward for 
these services, his removal to St. Petersburg in 
1824. Then follows a notice of his elder son, 
George Smythe, an erratic genius, best known 
as one of the representatives of the Young Eng- 
land party at a time when Mr. Disraeli was its 
leader ; and finally of his younger son, Percy, the 
last and most iateresting of the family, The 
outline that is here given of his life, and the 
extracts from his correspondence, slight though 
they are, have their value as bringing out the 
characteristics of the man—his perseverance in 
study, which rendered him ultimately an extra- 
ordinary linguist; his cynicism, partly the result 
of temperament, and partly of a solitary life, but 
not excluding an element of enthusiasm ; and the 
warm and affectionate nature which underlay that 
exceedingly critical spirit which gave him (to 
use his own expression) “a constitutional habit of 
sting-driving.” This last-named quality rendered 
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him one great service, in winning for him an accom- 


lished wife; acircumstance that we should not have | 
referred to, were it not that theletters relating to it, | 


which intervened between the criticism of Figyp- 
tian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines and his mat- 
tiage—letters which most of us had heard of, but 
few had expected to see—are printed, either entire 
or in part, in this volume. But the same habit of 
mind, combined with want of personal acquaint- 
ance with the interior of Turkey, disqualified him 
in many ways from forming a sound judgment on 
Eastern politics. His knowledge of the statistics 
of the country was great, and he was the first 
person to reveal to Englishmen the wide area 
occupied by the Bulgarian race, and their claims 
for consideration in the future; but he had the 
misfortune of seeing too clearly the faults and 
short-comings of all the nationalities of South- 
Eastern Europe, and the objections to all possible 
remedies. A temperament such as this, though 
liberal in its views, is certain to be conservative 
in practice, and a supporter of the status quo. 
This is the key-note of the most detailed state- 
ment of his opinions on this subject that he ever 
published—his chapter entitled “Chaos” in Lady 
Strangford’s Eastern Shores of the Adriatic. 


La Revue du Droit International et dela Légis- 
lation Comparée. The first and second numbers 
of this review, being parts of the series for the cur- 
rent year, have recently appeared. The first 
number contains two valuable papers on subjects 
of practical interest, one by Prof. Arntz of the 
University of Brussels, “On the International 
Situation of Roumania,” the other by Prof. F. 
Martens, of the University of St. Petersburg, 
“On the Policy of Russia as regards the Eastern 
Question.” Both of these writers are highly com- 
petent to treat the subjects which they have 
selected, as being intimately acquainted with their 
details. The treatise of Prof. Arntz, as a note of 
the editor informs us, was written before the pre- 
sent war broke out. It advocates the independ- 
ence of Roumania, as having a sufficient importance 
and a civilisation of its own, which fully warrant 
its emancipation from the suzerainty of the Otto- 
man Porte. Prof. I’. Martens, on the other hand, 
discusses the issue of war between Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte, and, while deprecating the neces- 
sity of war, asserts the moral and juridical right 
of Russia to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, as Russia has interests more directly 
affected by the troubled state of Eastern affairs 
than the rest of Europe, while Europe itself has 
affirmed the legitimacy of external action on its 
part to ameliorate the condition of the Christian 
ong of the East. In the second number 

rof, Lorimer, of the University of Edinburgh, 
has contributed a paper entitled “The Final Pro- 
blem of International Law,” in which he reviews 
briefly the various philosophical schemes which 
have been put forward from time to time since 
the days of Sully, the great Minister of Henri 
Quatre of France, with the object of securing the 
peace of Europe by the association of its various 
States into one great Christian Republic. These 
schemes culminated, as is well known, in the 
Projet de Paix Perpétuelle published by the 
Abbé St.-Pierre under the auspices of the Cardinal 
de Polignac, shortly after the Conferences of 
Utrecht in 1713, which in some of its features 
may have furnished the outline of the constitution 
of the late Germanic Confederation. The Professor 
also analyses the project of the great Kénigsberg 
Professor, Emmanuel Kant, who, following in the 
footsteps of Grotius, has advocated the establish- 
ment of a permanent Congress of Nations, some- 
what after the example of the Diplomatic Confer- 
ence established at the Hague in the early part 
of the last century. The Professor holds that 
Emmanuel Kant has seized the proper point of 
view of the subject, and that the speculations of 
Jeremy Bentham are less practicable, while their 
application would be attended with consequences 
in themselves undesirable. The Professor con- 
cludes with a project, devised by himself, for 


organising an International Government of the 
Chiistian world, complete in its outline, which is 
‘skilfully modelled in atedrdance with the modem 
‘requirements of representative governments ; but 
‘the renlisation of suth a project would, we fear, 
be fourid to be a problém of far greater difficulty 
than the association of the States of Europe in a 
ap sae Congress after the scheme put forward 

y the philosopher of Kénigsberg. In matters of 
mg international law, Avocat Caesar Norsa, of 

ilan, conducts through both numbers a review 
of Italian jurisprudence; while M. G. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns has also furnished a review of the 
course of legislation in Italy in judicial matters, 
which have been reorganised under the auspices 
of M. Mancini, the present Minister of Grace and 
Justice. Prof. Alphonse Rivier, of the University 
of Brussels, has supplied in the second number a 
succinct survey of the civil legislature of the Swiss 
Cantons in matters of Testamentary Bequest and of 
Intestate Succession. The new project of a penal 
code for the Netherlands has also given occasion 
for some able criticisms from the pen of Dr. van 
Swinderen, Judge of the Tribunal of First Instance 
at Gréningen. A Bibliographical Bulletin, as 
usual, is appended to each number of the Revue, 
containing notices of all the more recent publica- 
tions of importance on various subjects of inter- 
national law. 


Villersexel und Belfort ; Streiflichter aus dem 
deutsch-franzésischen Kriege, 1871. Von Fried- 
rich von der Wengen. (Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 
German officers so seldom dare to question official 
traditions that historical students will be thankful 
to Wengen for disputing in the present work, and 
in his book on the siege of Belfort, the orthodox 
version of Bourbaki’s repulse from the Lisaine by 
Werder, which led to the calumitous retreat into 
Switzerland. Wengen was roused to controversy 
by the determination of the good people of Baden 
to erect a monument in honour of their salvation 
by Werder from an invasion by Bourbaki, which 
Wengen maintains was never contemplated. He 
says that Bourbaki’s task was to surprise Werder 
(whose 14th Corps was scattered between Dijon 
and Gray), relieve Belfort, then destroy the com- 
munications of the Germans on the Nancy-Chalons 
line, and march upon Paris in support of Faidherbe 
and the second army of the Loire. Bourbaki 
marched up parallel to the Ognon on Villersexel, 
hoping to get between Werder and the “trou de 
Belfort ;” but Werder collected his troops in time, 
and struck into Bourbaki’s flank at Villersexel, in 
order, if possible, to delay the French advance 
and secure his own road to the Lisaine. This 
manoeuvre succeeded, and Werder, slipping ahead 
of the French, hurried up to the Lisaine, and 
took his place in front of Belfort. The day fol- 
lowing Bourbaki halted, and this has been ascribed 
to the influence of Werder’s thrust, which, accord- 
ing to Wengen, was much too inconsiderable to 
exercise any such effect, Bourbaki’s stoppage having 
been really consequent on the change in his plans 
necessitated by Werder's escape eastwards, Wen- 
gen further disputes the so-called “ Belfort myth,” 
according to which Bourbaki’s calamitous retreat 
from the Lisaine was due to the failure of his 
attack on Werder’s lines. Wengen alleges that 
what compelled the French to retire was the 
approach of Manteuffel with the 2nd and 7th 
German Corps. He says that, on January 15, 
Bourbaki did not attack Werder’s weak right 
wing at Frahier with sufficient energy; that he 
partly repaired this error on the 16th, when 
Degenfeld had to give up Chenebier ; and that dur- 
ing the night of the 16th he had issued orders for 
a continuation of the attack, when, news being 
brought him of Manteuffel’s approach, he ordered 
a retreat, the fighting on the 17th being only in- 
tended to mask his retrograde movement. This is 
the outline of a long controversy which can 
hardly be satisfactorily closed without authori- 
tative French intervention. Amazing to our in- 
sular minds is the fact that an article by Wengen 
on the Manteuffel point was accepted by the 








Berlin Militér Wochenblatt, but extinguished by 
“high ” interference after its correction in proof. 


Der dertsch-franwisische Krieg, 1870-71. “Mit 
Genehmigung des Grossen Generalstabes nach 
dessen Darstellung erzihlt von Dr. W. Kocks, 
Gymnasial Oberlehrer. (Berlin: Mittler.) Al- 
though believers in “the longest way round” as 
the most interesting and most impressive for the 
memory will continue to study the French War 
in the original Staff History, the lovers of short 
cuts may be glad to hear of this authorised 
abridgment of that unreasonably voluminous work, 
The author has executed his task mechanically, 
interpolating, however, new patriotic reflections 
and loyal prosternations, from which we hope he 
will receive due professional advantage. The farce 
of treating the King of Prussia as if he had been 
the real acting commander of the German armies 
is of course continued, but justice is done to all 
the subordinates—as, for instance, in the case of 
the decisive movement at Gravelotte of the 12th 
Corps, on St. Marie-aux-Chénes and St. Privat, 
which is correctly ascribed to the personal in- 
itiative of the Crown Prince (now King) of 
Saxony. 

Tue rich harvest of knowledge gathered in the 
Challenger Expedition is gradually being brought 
to light. Among its latest fruits is a little work 
entitled Thalassa: an Essay on the Depth, Tempe- 
ratwre, and Currents of the Ocean, by John 
James Wild, member of the scientific staff 
(Marcus Ward). Whether as a very com- 
plete embodiment of the more trustworthy facts 
that have been gained on these subjects by the 
recent labours of various nations—the United 
States, Germany, Norway, Iingland—or for its un- 
biassed discussion of these, written with great 
logical clearness and force, this essay is well worthy 
of the attention of all students of Physical 
Geography. Four of its chapters, which are very 
fully illustrated with charts and diagrams, record 
what is known of the form and character of the 
sea-bed, and of the conditions of the ocean within 
it; another treats of the circulation of the waters, 
and brings out very distinctly a number of impor- 
tant conclusions. Among other points Mr. Wild 
shows how, from the great disproportion between 
the length and breadth as compared with the 
depth of the sea, the horizontal must preponderate 
over the vertical circulation ; and how the arrange- 
ment of the oceanic strata depends in a greater de- 
gree upon temperature than upon the amountof salt 
held in solution. The last chapter, which deals 
with the changes in the distribution of land and 
water, and with the formation of continents, is also 
well worth reading, though its arguments and 
theories will, perhaps, be regarded as more inge- 
nious than substantial. Tere and there a mis- 
leading expression, such as that of currents 
“piled up by the rotating earth,” is noticeable ; 
and Mr. Wild cannot seriously believe “ that the 
icebergs between 60° and 40° latitude supply the 
masses of cold water which, to a depth of several 
thousand fathoms, fill up the basins of the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacific, and the Indian Ocean.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wr are glad to note as one of the fruits of the 
labours of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
a growing desire on the part of corporations and 
other custodians of ancient records to have their 
archives properly classified and arranged. The 
Corporation of London have now a _ permanent 
officer to take charge of their records. Under 
the care of Mr. Stuart Moore the Corporations of 
Northampton and Exeter, and the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter, have already had most elabo- 
rate calendars made. Mr. Moore has just com- 
pleted a similar work for the Corporation of 
Nottingham, and is now engaged in arranging a 
large quantity of uncalendared rolls and papers in 
the Archbishop's library at Lambeth. The Cor- 
poration of Leicester are also busily arranging 
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their papers, which have already been made ac- 
cessible to enquirers; and we hear that the county 
of Somerset contemplate putting their house in 
order. It is to be hoped that other corporations 
will follow these good examples, 


Two lectures on Shelley, by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, delivered to provincial audiences, will 
probably be published shortly in the University 
Magazine. The opening lecture contains some 
important extracts from unpublished letters 
written by Shelley, especially relating to his 
courtship of Harriet Westbrook, The re-edition 
of Shelley by Mr. Rossetti (3 vols., Moxon and 
Co.) is very nearly ready for issue. 


Das Fremdenbuch (Hamburg: Mauke) is a 
most accurate and excellent rendering of Mr. 
Robert Browning's poem, The Inn Album, The 
translator, E. Leo, is to be commended for the 
able manner in which she has preserved the tone, 
rhythm, and idiosyncracy of the original. Her 
translation is textual without being slavish, and 
thoroughly intelligent. We hope that Miss Leo 
will render more of Mr. Browning’s poems into a 
language in which his thoughts are certain to be 
appreciated. Till now the profound knowledge of 
English required for the due appreciation of Mr. 
Browning has caused him to be less read in Ger- 
many than he otherwise would be. 


Tue Paris Liberté gives a full catalogue of 
the literary remains of M. Thiers. These com- 
prise, besides an immense mass of correspondence 
touching on the most various subjects—l. A 
completed history of the transactions with 
Germany relating to the payment of the war in- 
demnity, and with the banks and loan societies, 
relating to the raising of money ; 2. Fragmentary 
notes of various political events during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, which M. Thiers sent out of the 
country under the Empire, and which have not 
yet come intu the hands of his executors; 3, The 
history of several episodes from the presidency of 
M. Thiers, such as the opening of the National 
Assembly at Bordeaux, life at Versailles during 
the Commune, the election-struggle between 
Rémusat and Barodet, &e.; and 4. an unfinished 
work of natural philosophy upon the origin and 
destiny of man, apparently a sort of spiritual 
cosmogony in which M. Thiers wished to declare 
and justify his belief in the immortality of the 
soul drawn from a study of nature. 


Mr. Roy of the British Museum is finally re- 
vising the 8 slips of the Reading-Room Catalogue. 
S is such a heavy letter—there are so many 
Schmidts and Smiths—that 1878 may not see it 
finished, though Mr. Roy puts his shoulder to the 
wheel in earnest. Mr. Blackstone has charge of 
T, and that will be no doubt cleared this year. 
The only formidable letter then remaining will be 
W. We hope that 1880 will see the Catalogue 
completed, except, perhaps, the re-cataloguing of 
the Grenville Library, and its incorporation into 
the General Catalogue. The present isolation of 
this Library should not be allowed to continue a 
day longer than is absolutely necessary. 


We learn from the New York Nation that Mr. 
U. IL. Crocker has been making some interesting 
communications to the Boston Advertiser on the 
controverted subject of the date of the old “ Book 
of Possessions.” He leaves it more than probable 
that the date is earlier than that assigned by Mr. 
Whitmore, and that the first part of the book is 
in the handwriting of William Aspinwall, the 
Notary Public of 1644-1651. 


Tue third volume of Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s 
Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum 
has just appeared. It is principally occupied with 
descriptions of the large and fine series of coins 
of the Saljiiks, Ortokites, and Atabegs; but con- 
tains also those of the coins of the Hamdanides, 
*Ukaylides, Marwanides, the Governors of Segistan, 
Kakweihides, Zijarides, Saldukides, Amirs of 
Nishapore, Kings of Ahar, &c. The volume is 


illustrated by twelve autotype plates; and the 





necessary genealogical aids to the study of the 
coinages are supplied in the Preface, which also 
contains an examination of the characters occurr- 
ing on certain Saljik coins of Roum, and supposed 
to be the oldest specimens of the abbreviated 
writing known in Osmanli times as Divani. 


Pror. Jacop Bernays calls attention to a 
passage in an article published by Niebuhr in the 
Rhetnisches Museum as far back as 1829, and 
which at present reads almost like a pro- 
phecy. While at Rome, he wrote :— 

“T was told by a Chaldean priest, who lived near to 
the ruins of Nineveh, that there were colossi to be 
found there, buried under enormous heaps of ruins. 
When he was a boy, an accident brought one of these 
images to light, but the Turks demolished it as soon 
as they saw it. Nineveh will become the Pompeii of 
Central Asia: an unlimited and as yet hardly touched 
mine for those who come after us, perhaps already 
for our children. There will not be wanting to them 
a Champollion for the Assyrian language. Prepare 
the way, you who can do it by means of a study of 
the Zend language, for a decipherment of the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Assyria.” 

It should nut be forgotten that the impulse to the 
excavations undertaken at Nineveh by the French 
Government came from another German scholar, 
the late Julius Mohl. 


Tue closing number of the Revista Contem- 
poranea for 1877 contains an unusual quantity of 
original matter. I. Caméy Montobbio concludes 
in it his survey of the present condition of the 
theory of colour, combating the theories of the 
school of Hering, and supporting those of Helm- 
holtz. Pompeyo Gener epitomises the accounts 
of the early Gnostics, but allows scarcely enough 
for the element of romance in those narratives. 
Ros de Olano gives the third and last act of his 
“ Galatea,” but the conclusion barely fulfils the 
promise of its commencement. Asis de Pachecho 
continues his essay on “ A Rational System of 
Education,” working on the lines of Herbert 
Spencer. Rafael Luna, in eloquent but somewhat 
inflated language, claims for Doyague, of Sala- 
manca, the correspondent of Rossini, a place 
among.the masters of sacred musical composition, 
ranking him with Mozart, Haydn, and Palestrina, 
Lastly, Revilla, reviewing a collection of political 
and philosophical essays by Ascérate, endeavours 
to vindicate “ Positivism” from the charge of 
being a foe to religion and to morality, asserting 
that it is independent of both, and leaves to both 
their legitimate freedom. 


Tue Transactions and Proceedings of the late 
Conference of Librarians, edited by its secretaries, 
Messrs, Nicholson and Tedder, will shortly be 
published by the Chiswick Press. The volume 
(handsomely printed in double columns, small 
folio) will contain about 300 pp., and will com- 
prise an Introduction; Mr. Winter Jones's ad- 
dress; the twenty-nine papers read; the discus- 
sions; lengthy accounts of the London libraries 
visited, and much other matter of interest con- 
nected with the conference. Its value will be 
largely enhanced by a most voluminous index 
contributed by Mr. Tedder. Each member of 
the conference will receive a copy, and a certain 
number of copies will be printed for subscribers, 
whose names should be sent at once to the 
Chiswick Press, 


WE understand that although considerable funds 
have been collected with a view to the defence of 
Thirlmere, and subscriptions are coming in daily, 
it is very important that a good deal more money 
should be collected speedily, for the Parliamentary 
expenses will be very heavy. If everyone who 
has ever enjoyed the beauties of the Lake Dis- 
trict would subscribe a small sum we believe that 
the necessary amount would soon be got together. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Mrs. Alfred Hunt, 
1 Tor Villa, Campden Hill, Kensington; or to 
Mr. Arthur Smither, 13 New Inn, E.C. 


Tue first number has been issued of Herr K. M. 





Kertbeny’s Bibliography of ITungarian National 
and International Literature, 1441-1876, a labour 
on which the author has now been occupied for 
thirty years. The entire work is to consist of 
twelve parts, all of which, according to Herr Kert- 
beny, are ready for issue, and whose speedy pub- 
lication depends solely on favourable pecuni 
circumstances. The plan of the work is the fol. 
lowing :—(1) Translations from the Hungarian; 
(2) Foreign literatures on Hungary; (3) Trans- 
lations into Hungarian; (4) The Hungarian 
poetical literature; (5) The Hungarian dramatie 
literature: (6) The Hungarian romance literature ; 
(7) Hungarian history ; (8) Ethnology, geography, 
statistics, &c.; (9) Philosophy, aesthetics, art, 
philology ; (10) Jurisprudence and political eco- 
nomy; (11) Hungarian theological literature of 
all denominations; (12) General literature, medi- 
cine, natural history, agriculture, &c. 


WE learn from the North China Herald that 
the purchase of the gigantic compendium of 
Chinese literature, consisting of between 5,000 
and 6,000 volumes, for which the British Museum 
authorities have been in treaty for more than a 
year past, has lately been made on their behalf by 
Mr. W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary of H.M.’s 
Legation at Peking. The work in question was 
compiled by order of the Emperor Kang-hsi, and 
was printed with a fount of moveable type cast 
for the purpose, under the direction of the Jesuit 
missionaries. ‘This vast storehouse of information 
is arranged under upwards of 6,000 heads, com- 
prised in thirty-two sections, which again are 
grouped in six grand categories. It will now for 
the first time be made accessible to scholars, and 
the possession of the work will make the librar 
of the British Museum the one place in whic 
studies of all and every subject treated of in 
Chinese literature may be systematically pursued, 


Pror. Stantey JEvons has in preparation an 
abridgment of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
for the use of students. The volume, which will 
contain a large amount of original matter in the 
shape of notes, &c., will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. 


More spurious Chaucer work: and this time in 
the unexpected place of the end of the genuine 
Hous of Fame. In comparing the MSS. and early 
printed text of this poem for his Parallel-Text 
edition for the Chaucer Society, Mr. “Furnivatl 
found that both of them ended with the word 
“ auctorite” (1. 1068 of book iii., p. 274, vol. v., 
ed. Morris); that Caxton’s print stopped sixty- 


four lines earlier, with the word “goo” (1. 1004, - 


p- 273), and then wound up with twelve lines of 
the worthy printer’s own, with his name against 
the first of them, and after them a statement im- 
plying that all twelve were his, thus :— 


.“ And wyth the noyse of them [t]wo 
I Sodeynly awoke anon tho 
And remembryd what I had seen 
And how hye and ferre I had been 
In my ghoost | and had grete wonder 
Of that the god of thonder 
Had lete me knowen | and began to wryte 
Lyke as ye haue herd me endyte 
Wherfor to studye and rede alway 
I purpose to doo day by day 
Thus in dremyng and in game 
Endeth thys lytyl book of Fame 

Explicit. 

“I fynde nomore of this werke to fore sayd | For as 
fer as I can vnderstonde | This noble man Gefferey 
Chaucer fynysshyd at the sayd conclusion of the 
metyng of lesyng and sothsawe | where as yet they 
ben chekked and maye not departe |... .” 


Some fifty years later came—with a MS, of @ 
different type, but still, like the Fairfax and 
Bodley, incomplete—Henry VIIL.’s worthy Clerk 
of the Kitchen, William Thynne, and, feeling that 
his namesake’s two opening lines savoured rather 
of the printer’s shop than the poet’s sweetness, 


Caxton 


cooked them up (as was his wont) with one of 


Chaucer's own phrases, and produced the lines 
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which, with Caxton’s 103, we have hitherto 
accepted as Chaucer’sdozen. The first three then 
read thus: 
“ And therewithalle I abrayde 
Out of my sleepe, halfe afraide ; 
Remembering well what I had seene,” &c. 


On turning to Mr. Blades’s work on Caxton, Mr. 
Furnivall found that, of course, this point had not 
escaped Mr. Bradshaw, though he had—if rightly 
reported by Mr. Blades—assigned only the first 
two lines, “And .... tho” to Caxton. But 
the whole twelve are surely claimed by Caxton as 
his own—they are bad enough for him, at any 
rate—and they must at least be reckoned his 
until good manuscript evidence—of which none is 
now known—can be brought forward to the con- 
trary. 








WILLIAM STOKES, M.D., F.R.S. 


Tue health of Dr. Stokes had for some time been 
failing, and we regret to have now to record his 
death, which took place at his house at Carrig 
Breac, Howth, a lovely spot to which he had 
lately retired. As to the history of this un- 
doubted but unobtrusive genius who has just 
assed away we learn from an article devoted to 
fis memory in the British Medical Journal for 
the 12th inst. the following facts:—He was born 
in 1804; he graduated in Medicine at Edinburgh 
in 1825, and the following year he was appointed 
physician to the Meath Hospital, in connexion 
with which much of his best work was done, 
especially so far as concerns his clinical teaching. 
In 1839 the University of Dublin granted him the 
degree of M.D. honoris causa, and about the same 
time he was elected Fellow of the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, of which 
he was at three different times president. He 
was also president of the British Medical Associ- 
ation when it met in Dublin in 1867. In 1845 he 
succeeded his father as Regius Professor of Physic 
in the University of Dublin. He had honorary 
degrees from Edinburgh, Cambridge, and Oxford. 
He represented the Crown in the General Medical 
Council formed in 1858, an office which he con- 
tinued to fill till last May, when he resigned it 
on account of failing health. He was Physician 
in Ordinary to the Queen and Consulting Physi- 
cian to several medical institutions. Lastly, he 
was presented by the Emperor of Germany with 
the insignia of the Prussian order Pour le Mérite ; 
and why our own Government did not give him 
a title is one of those things which an outsider 
cannot understand, though Dr. Stokes himself 
never thought of it. 

His contributions to medical literature are not 
only numerous, but they mark an epoch in the 
history of medicine, a domain within which he 
may be said to have combined the best qualities 
of patient enquirer, discoverer, and teacher. But 
it is not to be for a moment supposed that Dr. 
Stokes was a mere medical specialist: he was a 
man of extensive culture and wide sympathies— 
witness his Life of his friend Dr, Petrie, published 
by Messrs. Longmans in 1868, and more especially 
his inaugural address as president of the Royal 
Trish Academy in November 1874. This latter 
shows that to the end he kept himself well up in 
the latest steps in advance taken in science and 
archaeology. He had all his life evinced the 
most lively interest in everything bearing on 
the history and archaeology of Ireland. As presi- 
dent of the Academy, he gave it an impulse in 
the direction of publishing authentic copies of the 
Ogmic Inscriptions of the Ancient Irish, a work 
towards which we believe important steps to have 
been taken: we wish that he had lived to see its 
consummation, but, as it is, he has seen the Chris- 
tian Inscriptions of Ireland published by one of his 
own daughters, as well as watched many of the 
difficult problems of Celtic philology as they were 
being solved one after another by one of his sons, 
who now occupies the exalted position of law 
member of the Council of the Viceroy of India, 





For a more detailed account of Dr. Stokes’s 
writings and life, so far as concerns medicine, we 
must refer our readers to the British Medical 
Journal, already alluded to, but we cannot 
refrain from concluding these hurried lines with 
a summary of his character as drawn up by an 
intimate friend and no less an authority on 
medical science than Dr. Acland, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of Oxford, 
gladly premising that, as might be expected of 
such a man as Dr. Stokes, he took a liberal view 
of the claim of women to be admitted to the 
medical profession. The following are Dr. 
Acland’s words :— 


“Dr. Stokes was an eminent example of a man 
whose personal character outweighed in public 
esteem his professional acquirements, It was true 
he was a physician of a rare sagacity, a teacher 
of the healing art eminent among the best teachers 
of his age, and a professor in a famous uni- 
versity without a superior and scarce a rival. 
But all these great claims for respect and admiration 
hardly occurred to the minds of those by whom he 
was beloved. His lofty aims in all he undertook ; 
his genial unselfish nature; his true-hearted love of 
his fellow-men—boundless humour—keen perception 
of the beautiful in art however simple, or culture 
however refined —his modesty and the warmth of his 
friendship made him altogether a rare person, beloved 
by all who knew him, from the poorest who hung on 
his words in his great hospital, to the most refined 
and learned with whom it was both his delight and 
his natural sphere to hold daily converse.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


SrupEnts of the physical geography of the sea 
will welcome a most interesting paper by Prof. 
Mohn in Petermann’s Mittheilungen for January, 
in which the results of the soundings and deep-sea 
temperature observations of the Norwegian expe- 
dition of 1876 are discussed. Prof. Mohn has 
first combined the observations of depth made by 
the British Bulldog expedition in 1860, the Light- 
ning in 1868, the Porcupine in 1869, the Valorous 
in 1875, the German Hansa and Germania in 
1869-70 and Pomerania in 1872, and those of 
the Norwegian Hansteen voyages 1867-1876, with 
the soundings given on the newer British and 
Danish charts, to form an original map of the 
relief of the sea-bed between the British Isles, 
Norway, Spitzbergen, and Greenland. On this 
the contour lines of equal depths for each 100 
fathoms are shown, and the grand feature of this 
region, the submarine barrier which passes 
from the north of the British isles across by the 
Farée Islands and Iceland to Greenland, rises 
for the first time distinctly to view. It is this 
great barrier that mainly determines the conditions 
of the deep seas on each side of it. The depths 
of the Atlantic on the south-western side are 
filled up with warmer water, but as soon as the 
barrier is crossed this is limited to the uppermost 
strata. On the Atlantic side of the ridge a mass 
of ice-cold water occupies the sea in its greatest 
depths, and is prevented by the barrier from pene- 
trating into the depths of the Atlantic. 


THE sea between Norway and the Farie Islands, 
from Mayen and Spitzbergen, has never yet been 
distinguished by any special name; but since this 
sea has been constantly navigated for more than 
1,000 years by the Norwegians, and since the 
Norwegian natives have undertaken and begun its 
scientific exploration, Prof. Mohn proposes that it 
should be named “ The Norwegian Sea.” 


Dr. PETERMANN contributes to this number of 
the Mitthetlungen an account of Gerhard Rohlfs’ 
proposed new journey of exploration in the 
Eastern Sahara, which is planned to extend over 
five years; and Dr. Oscar Drude a valuable paper 
on The Geographical Distribution of Palms,” 


HERR FERDINAND MULLER (formerly of Irkutsk) 
has in preparation a popular description (in Ger- 
man) of the scenes of travel passed through by the 





expedition which was sent out in 1872 by the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society under the 
leadership of the late M. Alexandre Czekanovsky 
for the exploration of the almost unknown region 
of the lower Tunguska and Olenek rivers in 
northern Siberia. The work of the main expedi- 
tion lasted till January 1875, and during that 
year Czekanovsky revisited the lower Olenek and 
Lena, Ozekanoysky’s history is an interesting 
one: having been implicated in a Polish revolu- 
tion, he was banished to Siberia, and there under 
very unfavourable circumstances laboured con- 
tinually in geological research, which had become 
his favourite study in the schools of Kiev and 
Dorpat. His unwearied exertions and keen 
powers of observation soon gained the sympathy 
of the men of science in St. Petersburg; he was 
chosen to lead the Olenek expedition, and on its 
completion, in consideration of his great services, 
he received a free pardon from the Ozar, was per- 
mitted to return to Europe, and was welcomed in 
Petersburg in 1876. A journey to Sweden in the 
course of that summer brought him into contact 
with many foreign men of science; he returned to 
St. Petersburg apparently in good health, and his 
chequered life seemed to be becoming ever more 
and more bright when he was suddenly carried off 
by a long-concealed malady. 


From Dr. Behm’s month'y Report we learn 
that Mr. Guy C. Dawnay, who travelled from 
Natal to the Victoria falls of the Zambesi in 
1874, and who made a hunting tour in Setit and 
Nubia in 1875, left Cairo by Suez for Suakin in 
November last to make a journey of exploration 
southward through Kassala, Sennaar and Fazokt. 
He intends to travel on the line explored by 
Marno in 1870 from Fazokl to Fadasi, and hopes 
to reach the Victoria Nyanza; a bold plan, the 
possibility of the execution of which is very 
doubtful, but which would yield results worthy of 
the most earnest endeavours. 


FurtHeR intelligence has been received by 
telegraph from Sydney to the effect that the gold 
discoveries in New Guinea, to which we referred 
on the 5th inst., have resulted in a projected ex- 
pedition to the island. 


Tue King of Portugal has recently appointed 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., a Foreign Asso 
ciate of the Commissio Central Permanente de 
Geographia, which is in connexion with the 
Ministry of Marine and the Oolonies, and is 
totally distinct from the Lisbon Geographical 
Society. 

GENERAL D. Seager, who for more than four 
years past has been engaged in surveying the 
north-west coast of Africa, more especially the 
unknown region called Sedee Hascham, with a 
view to discovering the shortest and easiest route 
into the interior and to Timbuktu, expects to have 
completed his labours about the end of the pre- 
sent year. Some of his companions, we learn, 
have already twice made their way to Timbuktu, 
General Seager is preparing a map of the sur- 
rounding country, which will, no doubt, prove 
interesting. 


In addition to the President's opening address 
and Mr. Markham’s paper on the still unexplored 
parts of South America, the first number of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for 
the present session contains a brief notice, by Mr, 
E. Delmar Morgan, of Colonel Prejevalski’s recent 
journey to Lob-Nor and Tibet, and of other 
Russian explorations, together with an account 
of a tour made by Mr. Arthur Corner through 
Formosa from south to north. There is also a 
table, which will be of great value to travellers, 
and which shows the stars that may be occulted by 
the moon in Eastern Africa between 3° N, and 
15° 8. in 1878 and 1879. 

THe Rey. Thomas Wakefield, of the Free 
Methodist Churches Missionary Society, who has 
been residing for some time at Sigirso, in the Galla 
country, East Africa, has been exploring the sur- 
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rounding country, and has carefully laid down on 
a map of his journey the neighbouring small lakes, 
the River Sabaki, and the region examined by 
him. He has also been engaged in studying the 
botany of the district. Mr. Wakefield contem- 
~ making an attempt before long to advance 

urther into the country and establish a station in 
the Pokomo region. 


WE learn on good authority that there is no 
foundation whatever for the statement, made by 
the Times on January 16, that the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society “have decided to 
take, if necessary, the Albert Hall, in which to 
hold the Society’s reception of Mr. Stanley.” The 
second statement, that “ Mr. Stanley has not yet 
replied to the invitation sent him by the Society,” 
is, we believe, partly correct, but only from the 
fact that no such invitation has been sent. 








INDEX SOCIETY. 


A mrerine of the Committee of the Index Society 
was held on Tuesday, the 15th inst., at the rooms 
of the Society of Arts (Mr. E. Solly, F.R.S., in the 
Chair), at which certain general rules for Indexing 
were discussed. Those which were temporarily 
agreed to for settlement at a future meeting were 
as follows :— 

**1, Indexes to be arranged in alphabetical order, 
proper names and subjects being united in one alpha- 
bet. An Introduction containing some indication of 
the classification of the contents of the book to be 
prefixed, 

‘2. Proper names of foreigners to be alphabetically 
arranged under the prefixes Dal, Del, Della, Des, Du, 
Le, La, and Les, but not under the prefixes D’, Da, 
De, Von, and Van. English names are, however, 
to be arranged under the prefixes De, De la, Van, &c. 

“3. Foreign compound names to be arranged under 
the first name ; English compound names under the 
last, except in certain cases, when cross references 
must be made. 

“«4, The entries to be as short as is consistent with 
intelligibility, but the insertion of names without 
specification of the cause of reference to be avoided, 
except in particular cases. The extent of the refer- 
ence to be marked by giving the first and last pages. 

“5. In the case of Journals and Transactions brief 
abstracts of the contents of the several articles or 
papers to be drawn up and arranged in the alpha- 
betical index under the heading of the article. 

“6. Authorities quoted or referred to in a book to 
be indexed under each author’s name, the titles of his 
works boing separately set out, and the word ‘ quoted’ 
added in italics. 

“7, Entries which refer to complete chapters or 
distinct papers to be marked for capitals. 

“8. When the indexed page is large, it is to be 
divided into four sections, referred to respectively as 
a, b,c, d; thus, if a page contains 64 lines, 1-16 will 
be a, 17-32 b, 83-48 c, 49-64 d. 

“9. When a work is in more than one volume, the 
number of the volume to be specified by small Roman 
numerals,” 

With regard to Rule 2, it may be remarked that 
the cataloguer and indexer has no greater difficulty 
to contend with than this one of prefixes. It is 
an acknowledged principle that when the prefix is 
a preposition it is to be rejected, but when an 
article it is to be retained. When, however, as 
in the case of the French Du, Des, the two are 
joined, it is necessary to retain the preposition. 
This also applies to the case of the Italian Della, 
which is often rejected by cataloguers. 

It has been objected to Rule 8 that these refine- 
ments complicate the index unnecessarily, but 
some aid in the search over a large folio page is 
greatly needed. Publishers would facilitate the 
work of indexers if they numbered the paragraphs 
of standard works, in which case it would not be 
necessary to refer to pages at all, and, moreover, 
the references would apply to all editions. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


By far the most important literary article of the 
month, or of the quarter, is that called “ A French 





Critic on Goethe,” in the Quarterly Review. This 
article, as we announced last week, is a companion 
to the celebrated review of the same critic’s esti- 
mate of Milton which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
wrote last year. Much, in that paper, was done 
by bringing the writings of M. Scherer, that 
“ well-informed,clear-sighted, impartial” Genevese, 
to the notice of English readers. Still more was 
done in the way of clearing off some of the cloudy 
commonplaces which pass as Miltonic criticism 
with the many. In the article before us, which 
will receive as much attention as the former 
one, our interest is similarly divided between 
what Mr. Arnold has himself to say and what 
he translates for us from M. Scherer. “ It takes 
a long time,” begins the article, “to ascertain the 
rank of a famous writer ;” and the attempt which 
Mr. Arnold and M. Scherer make, as all will 
understand who know their method of criticism, 
is to find out the true rank, to arrive at “the 
definitive judgment on this great Goethe,” “ the 
judgment which shall come at forty years of 
age,” as Joseph de Maistre said. First we have, 
as we had in the Milton article, a protest against 
the various judgments which may mislead a man 
—the judgment of enthusiasm, the judgment of 
gratitude, the judgment of ignorance, of incom- 
patibility, of envy and jealousy, above all of 
system. Of this last kind is that which 
Prof. Hermann Grimm has been lately exer- 
cising in his Berlin lectures, where Faust appears 
as “the greatest work of the greatest poet 
of all times and of all peoples;” a judgment 
which arises not from looking straight at the poet, 
but from “looking at the necessities, as to 
literary glory, of the new German Empire.” To 
Mr. Arnold Faust (that is the first part of Faust, 
which he emphatically pronounces the only one 
that counts) is the best of Goethe’s works, as it is 
by common consent to everybody. ‘For while it 
has the benefit of his matured power of thought, 
of his command over his materials, of his mastery 
in planning and expressing, it possesses by the 
nature of its subject an intrinsic richness, colour, 
and warmth.” To M. Scherer it is the same, 
though he with his admirable judgment pronounces 
the drama no drama— 


** A work which is not finished, which could not be 
i Faust is a treasure of poetry, of 
pathos, of the highest wisdom, of a spirit inex- 
haustible and keen as steel. There is not, from the 
first verse to the last, a false tone or a weak line.” 


To neither of these critics is Fuust “ the greatest 
work of the greatest poet of all times and all 
people.” Still less can M. Scherer agree with 
those who praise Hermann und Dorothea, “that 
product of an exquisite dilettantism,” or Vilhelm 
Meister, where Goethe, as Paul de Saint-Victor 
has said, “is the Jupiter Pluvius of ennui.” But 
space fails us to repeat all or half of what we 
should like to repeat from these two critics. Mr. 
Arnold, it may be said at once, is more devoted to 
Goethe than M. Scherer is; he spares the hard 
things that the naturalised Frenchman finds to 
say of the German “ national poet.” Here, for in- 
stance, is his delicious excuse for that ‘ snobbish- 
ness” which M. Scherer notes in Goethe, when 
Goethe “ thanks Heaven for the King of Bavaria’s 
letter as for a quite special favour : ”— 


“Tt was not snobbishness in Goethe which made 
him take so seriously the potentate who loved Lola 
Montes; it was simply his German ‘corporalism.’ 
A disciplinable and much-disciplined people, with 
little humour, and without the experience of a great 
national life, regards its official authorities in this de- 
vout and awe-struck way. To a German it scems 
profane and licentious to smile at his Dogberry. He 
takes Dogberiy seriously and solemnly, takes him at his 
own valuation.” 


One sentence gives the “ definitive judgment” of 
which we were in search:—“It is by no means 
as the greatest of poets that Goethe deserves the 
pride and praise of German countrymen. It is 
asthe cleverest, the largest, the most help- 
ful thinker of modern times.” The Quarterly 





contains other articles that ought, if space per- 
mitted, to be noticed—some for their excellence ; 
some for quite other qualities, as that on Sir 
T. E. May’s Democracy in Europe. As if the 
high-pitched article on “ The Meeting of Parlia- 
ment” were not enough vent for the political 
views of the Quarterly, they have been allowed to 
inspire both this article and the ostensibly 
literary paper with which the number opens, 
This, nominally a review of Mr. Symonds’s three 
volumes, is really a Chauvinistic defence of Eng- 
lish life and English ideas against the preaching 
of culture, on the one hand, and the peace-party, 
on the other, and seems to have been written as 
much as anything else for the sake of bringing in 
the quotation from Virgil at the end, the political 
allusion in which is, we imagine, unmistake- 
able :— 
“‘pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 
The italics belong to the writer of the article. We 
should like to point the quoter of this passage to a 
rendering of it in the good old times by an English- 
man not inclined to new-fangled ideas of “ British 
interests,” and which, by a curious chance, might 
become the motto of Mr. Gladstone, just as the 
Latin lines would do to head the Pall Mall 
Gazette :— 
“To tame the proud, the fettered slave to free, 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee!” 
For the rest, the literary worth of the article is of 
the kind that might be expected when the dis- 
cussion of a literary subject of great delicacy and 
complexity is made to lead up to a political point 
of this kind, or to sentences like the following :— 
“If we should ever lose our position as a nation, it will 
be because we have indulged some selfish principle of 
our nature, whether love of money, or of ease, or of 
power, without consideration of the well-being of the 
whole State. At present it is in our choice to postu- 
late the truth of historical Christianity and the 
political necessity /of the English Constitution [the 
italics are ours] as the first and settled principles of 
English life.” 
Mr. Symonds’ definition of the Renaissance comes 
in for a good deal of rambling and ineffective dis- 
cussion, as does the doctrine of a continuous pro- 
gress in human history, @ propos des bottes. If the 
article were to be taken seriously, one might have 
something to say as to the description of Petrarch, 
the founder of the modern ideal of culture, of the 
modern search after sincerity and clearness of mind, 
as “neither local nor national, nor in the deepest 
sense human.” Its real purpose, however, is not 
literary at all, but didactic or political. Without 
very rare gifts —such gifts as the author of 
“ A French Critic on Goethe” has occasionally 
brought to bear on the same kind of topic—it is 
impossible to make hybrid work like this accept- 
able to any but an idle or prejudiced mood. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


General Literature. 
BeEtwoy, le Marquis de. Christopher Columbus and the Dis- 
covery of the New World. Marcus Ward. 42s. 
Bruascu-Bry, H. Reise nach der grossen Oase el Khargeh in 
der libyschen Wiiste. Leipzig: Heinrichs. 48 M. 
DicTionary of Music and Musicians. Ed. G. Grove. Part I. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. z 
GARGANI, G. Sulle poesie toscane di Domenico il Burchiello 
nel secolo xv. Firenze: Cennini. 
Il1sTorreE de l’ornement russe, du x¢ au xvit siécle, d’aprés les 
manuscrits. Paris: Morel. 

Macury, H. Notes et documents sur l'état de l'instru¢ction 
populaire en Suisse. Paris: Delagrave. : 
MAINERI, B. E. Daniele Manin e Giorgio Pallavicino. Torino: 
Loescher. 12 fr. : 
Manzont, A. Del trionfo della libert’ (poema inedito). 
Milano: Brigola. 5 fr. . 
OsMAN-BrY. Les Femmes en Turquie. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

3 fr. 50 ¢. 
Youne, E. D. Livingstonia: Adventures in Exploring Lake 
Nyassa, &c. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


History. 
Storia del regno e dei tempi di Carlo 
Emanuele II., duca di Savoia. TomoI. Torino: Loescher. 


CLARETTA, G. 


2s. 
Hanaver, A. Etudes économiques sur l’Alsace ancienne et 
moderne. T.2. Strassburg: Hagemann. 7 M. 20 Pf. 
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Philology. 
MypmosyNe. Bibliotheca philologica Batava. Collegerunt 
” 0. G. Cobet, H. W. van der Mey. Nova Series. Vol. VI. 
pars1. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 9 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “ OLD MASTERS” CATALOGUE. 
London: January 14, 1878. 

The Flemish pictures for the most part deserve 
special attention, because their authentic signa- 
tures are an answer to questions in the history of 
art which have hitherto been veiled in obscurity. 
Notwithstanding the many merits of the catalogue 
and the obligations we owe to its compilers, the 
information it gives on these very points is not 
always accurate ; I therefore think it advisable to 
bring the more important to notice. Among the 
Dutch masters, Rembrandt and Cuyp are most 
admirably represented. The Portratt of a Jewish 
Rabbi, lent by Viscount Powerscourt, is dis- 
tinguished from that lent by the Duke of Devon- 
shire by a heavier brownish tone in the flesh 
tints, and by a want of reflected lights on the 
turban over the left ear, as well as on the folds of 
the dress. The catalogue does not mention, nor 
does anyone until now seem to have noticed, that 
the latter is signed “‘Rem.... d, 1634.” The 
fact that the Duke of Devonshire’s picture is the 
original proves, at the same time, that the 
second repetition from the hand of Salomo Koninck 
in the Goanten gallery (No. 1,319 a) is no 
longer to be looked upon as an invention 
of that painter’s. The Portrait of a Young Man, 
No, 264, lent by the Duke of Leinster, bears the 
genuine signature (not mentioned, though, in the 
catalogue) “ arratis. 19, J. Leveck, 1654.” Up 
to the present time, not even the name of this 
nee master has been correctly given by 
writers on art. Like his pupil Houbraken, 
Immerzell and Vosmaer call him La Veeq. They 
can now be corrected by his authentic signature 
on this picture. He has been truly said, like his 
fellow-pupil Fabritius, to have been a very good 
imitator of his master Rembrandt. Near his 
picture we notice No. 271, the Portrait of an Old 
Woman, lent by E. D. Lee, Esq. This picture is 
painted in exactly the same manner and ascribed 
in the catalogue to Rembrandt, though without 
any mention of the signature “ arratis. 55. Rem- 
brandt, 1654.” Upona closer examination, however, 
Thave discovered that the word Rembrandt must be 
a forgery, for under the letters b. a. d., the letters 
J. Le—eck of J. Leveck’s name are clearly discern- 
ible. The pictures of another of Rembrandt’s pupils, 
the landscape-painter Philip de Konink, both of 
them bearing the genuine signature “ P, Koninck, 
1655,” are set down in the catalogue, without any 
allusion to the signatures, as the works of one 
Peter de Koning (No. 250) and one Philip de 
Koning (No. 257). Among Albert Cuyp’s pic- 
tures, his youthful works enjoy a more especial 
reputation, owing to the vigorous émpasto and the 
More precise drawing. They are outwardly re- 
cognisable by the signature A. C., not used by the 
painter in his later works. No. 243, Boy holding 
Three Horses, lent by J. Louis Miéville, Esq., is 
signed thus, but the catalogue takes no notice 
of it, any more than of the full signature A. Cuyp, 
on No, 268, representing a similar subject, Boy 
holding a Gray Horse, lent by Viscount Powers- 
court. Nor are the signatures of any of the fol- 
lowing pictures given in the catalogue, No. 59, 
Village Féte (Steen); No. 99, An Italian Land- 
scape (J. Both); No. 106, Woman Feeding 
Chickens (P. D. H.), by Peter de Hooghe; 
No. 154, Portrait of a Man (Bol); No. 162, 
A Waterfall (J. vy. Ruisdael), The painter 
of No, 80, Gate of Nimwegen, in spite of the 
signature “J, vy. d. Heyde,” not mentioned in 
the catalogue, is called Jan van der Heiden; and 
Jan van Capelle again, in spite of the signature, is 
talled Jan van de Capella. No. 159, Flowers and 
Fruit, lent by Sir Reginald Proctor-Beauchamp, 

art., is a fine picture, signed by Jan van Os, but 
Widely differing from No. 251, Fruit and Dead 





Game, lent by Lady Cranstoun, which is signed 
“van Oss f.,” and, according to Immerzell, is to be 
aseribed to Marie Margaretha, the female artist of 
that family. The error in the mention of the 
signature of No. 119, Le Corset bleu, lent by Sir 
John Neeld, Bart., is quite inexplicable to me. 
The perfectly legible signature “G. Metsu” is 
thus copied: “G. M. 1577” (tsu=1577!), the 
date of the painter’s birth being 1630. 
Jean Pavt Riowrer. 








“HERE” AND “THERE” IN CHAUCER. 

Mill Hill: January 14, 1878. 
If Prof. B. ten Brink is responsible for the asser- 
tion (see AcapEmy, Dec. 29, p. 594) that to the 
distinction in pronunciation which I contend for 
between the here and the there classes of -ere words 
in Chaucer I find 178 exceptions, he has strangely 
misread my paper. I have shown eighty-nine 
(which number he has doubled through inadvert- 
ence) apparent exceptions, and then proceeded to 
point out briefly (pp. 10-12) that very many of 
these are only apparent. The Professor seems to 
have argued more at length in the same direction. 

R. F, Weymovurn. 








RELICS OF ODINIC MYTHS IN SHETLAND. 
3 Winchester Road, South Hampstead, N.W. : 
January 12, 1878. 

Seeing that a Folk-lore Society has been founded 
in this country, I think it right to mention that a 
most remarkable survival of a fragment of Odin’s 
Rune Song, in a semi-Christianised version, was 
sent to me from Shetland, after an essay by me on 
“Yeedrasil; or, the Teutonic Tree of Existence,” 
in which a verse from that song was quoted, had 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine. The discovery of 
this transfigured relic of an Eddic lay on the lips 
of a living person—a woman in Unst—seems to 
me unique in its kind, 

I have further received a number of most 
curious Shetland incantations, or spell-songs: 
among them one against Night-Mares, which I 
interpret also as pointing to Odin and his Valkyrs, 
From these valuable specimens I conclude that a 
great deal of folk-lore referring to our Germanic 
forefathers’ creed might-yet be recovered through 
careful research, especially in those far-off northern 
parts ; but no time is certainly to be lost. 

Kart Brmyp, 





THE DATE OF “THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF.” 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W. : January 12, 1878. 

Mr. Wordsworth, “ not being a Chaucer scholar,” 
as he says, has unfortunately mistaken press, crowd, 
for the printing press, To put oneself forth in pres, 
or forward, is a thoroughly Chaucerian phrase, 
and was — by his imitator. Here are a few 
instances of the master’s own :— 

“Tho gan the cukkow put hym forth in pres 
For foule that eteth worme, and seydé blyve.” 
Parlament of Foules, 1. 603; iv. 71, ed. Morris. 
“ Than sparé noght to put the forth in presse, 
To preyé for us, Christis moder dere !” 
Mother of God, 1. 96 ; vi. 811. 
“ Ne thynke I never of slepe to wake my muse, 
That rusteth in my shethé still in pees, 
While I was yonge, I put her forth in prees.” 
Scogan, 1. 40; vi. 298. 

Compare the beautiful Truth, or “ Fle fro the 
pres,” &c., &e. 

There was once a copy of the Flower and Leaf 
in the Marquis of Bath’s paper-and-vellum 
Chaucer MS., which I should date about 1460-70 
A.D. (at any rate after 1450), but this copy has 
unluckily disappeared from the volume. That the 
date of the poem is not much earlier than 
this, though it may be a little later, is now, 
I believe, admitted by every competent student 
of Early English. This spurious Flower and 
Leaf was first printed by Speght in 1598, 
with the spurious Chauceres Dreme (or Isle of 
Ladies), in his first edition of Chaucer's Works, 





I cannot lay my hands on my list of the contents 
of Lord Bath’s MS. (and have unluckily lost my 
volume v. of Morris, with all my notes); but 
believe the Dreme is or was in this MS., and that 
Speght probably printed both poems from it. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 








“QUID ROMAE FACIAM?” 
Albergo alla Trinacria, Palermo: January 13, 1878, 


Iam sorry to say that I must altogether dis- 
appoint the hopes expressed by Mr. Parker in 
your number of January 5. I am sent here for 
my health; and, if I were the least able to give 
lectures or speak at all in public, I should not be 
here or anywhere else beyond sea. If I had any 

ower of speech-making in me, I should be using 
it by holding forth in England about the New 
Rome, rather than by holding forth in the 
Old Rome about itself. Besides, “Quid Romae 
faciam?” If I did give lectures in Old Rome, one 
main object of them would needs be to upset Mr. 
Parker's theory of the Flavian Amphitheatre, 
which is wholly founded on false construings, 
very much as, in the mediaeval story, the city of 
Naples was founded on eggs. 

Fon only a few days in Rome, and the greater 
part of those days I was shut up in my bedroom, 
So I saw nothing of the new discoveries, save a 
glimpse of Faustina’s columns standing up in 
their full height, which was something. I 
expect to be here for some weeks longer; if I 
pick up any strength, I trust to do some work 
among the Greek antiquities in other parts of 
Sicily. As yet, I cannot get beyond the great 
buildings of this city. But it is an _— in one’s 
life to see the Christian-Saracen buildings of 
Palermo, and to draw the lesson—a wholesome 
doctrine and very necessary for these times—how 
ill Christians must fare under the best Mussulman 
rule, and how well Mussulmans may fare under 
an enlightened Christian rule. 

Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


MonnaAy, January 21.—4 P.M. Asiatic. 

5 p.M. London Institution: ‘* Colours from Coal,” by Prof, 
H. E. Armstrong. 

8 P.M. British Architects. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture) : ‘‘ The Manufac- 
ture of Paper,’’ VI., by W. Arnot. 

8 p.M. Victoria Institute: “Mr. Matthew Arnold and 
Modern Culture,” by Prof. Lias. 

TUESDAY, January 22.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘ Proto- 
plasmic Theory of Life,” by Prof. Garrod. 

8 p.M. Anthropological Institute: ‘ Ethnology of the 
Motu, New Guinea,” by the Rev. W. Y¥. Turner; 
‘‘ Discovery of Palaeolithic Instruments in the Valley 
of the Axe, Devon,” by J. Evans. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “A Sketch of New South 
Wales,” by Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Some recent Improvements in 
Dynamo-electric Apparatus,” by Dr. Paget Higgs and 
Mr. Brittle. 

WEDNESDAY, January 23.—8 p.m. Literature: “ Continental 
Notes on the Wax Tablets of Pompeii,” by C. H. B. 
Carmichael. 

8 P.M. Geological. 
8 P.M. Society of Arts: “The Art of Marbling,’”’ by C. W. 
Woolnough. 

TuHuRsDAY, January 24.—3 p.M. Royal Institution : “‘ Chemistry 
of the Organic World,’”’ by Prof. Dewar. 

7 P.M. London Institution : “Olympia and Ancient Greek 
Athletics,” by Prof. Colvin, 
8.30 p.M. Royal. 

Fray, January 25.—8 p.M. Quekett : “ On Insect Dissection,” 
by T. Charters White. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution : “ On William Harvey,” by Prof, 
Huxley. 

SATURDAY, January 26.—3 p.M. Royal Institution : “ Carthage 

and the Carthaginians,” by R. Bosworth Smith. 








SCIENCE. 


THOMAS VERNON WOLLASTON, M.A., F.L.8.; AND 
ANDREW MURRAY, F.L.S. 


In the former gentleman, entomologists espe- 
cially, as well as the general scientific world, 
have lost one of the most assiduous and 
talented men of the present time. Elabo- 
rately minute in the description of the species 
of insects which he had collected with so much 
zeal, and studied with so much care and 
acumen, he was yet endowed with broad and well- 
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formed generalisations of the science which he 
loved so ardently, and which were developed not 
only in every line of his work On the Variation of 
Species, published in 1856, but in the “ Introduc- 
tions” to all his subsequent publications on the 
inseets of the Atlantic Islands, which he may be 
said emphatically to have made his own. 

Born on March 9, 1821, he became a student at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and was afterwards 
compelled for a long portion of his remaining life 
to sojourn in a warmer climate, on account of 
pulmonary weakness ; and first selecting Madeira 
as his temporary residence he collected the insects 
and shells of the island, and subsequently those of 
the Canaries, the Cape Verde Archipelago, and 
more recently the Island of St. Helena, with the 
greatest care and assiduity, notwithstanding his 
generally debilitated state. His noble volume in 
quarto entitled Insecta Maderensia, 1854, at once 
placed him in the foremost rank of scientific 
entomologists, and was followed by his Catalogue 
-of the Coleoptera of Madeira, 1857, his Catalogue 
of the Coleoptera of the Canaries, 1864, the Cole- 
optera Atlantidum, 1865, the Coleoptera Hesperi- 
dum, 1867, and quite recently the Coleoptera 
Sanctae Helenae, forming a series of works un- 
equalled in the literature of the science. In 

agen’s Bubliotheca Entomologica a list is also 
given of thirty-four separately published memoirs 
and articles from 1847 to 1861; and the titles of 
ten more between 1861 and 1863 are given in the 
Royal Society's Catalogue of Memoirs; since which 
time numerous additional papers have appeared 
from his pen. His death on j. anuary 4 was awfully 
sudden ; and his memory, both as a man of science 
and a Christian gentleman, will be cherished by 
all who knew him. 


ANDREW Murray, F.LS., departed this life on 
the 10th inst., at his residence in Bedford Gardens, 
Kensington, aged 65, having been born on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1812. For the last twenty-five years 
Mr. Murray has been a constant contributor to the 
scientific periodicals both of Scotland and Eng- 
land, of articles upon entomological subjects, 
among which may be mentioned a Report on the 
beeties of Scotland, published in 1852, and in the 
following year a catalogue of the same insects. 
Monographs of the beetles of the family Sphae- 
ridiidae, and of the genera Cercyon (1853), and 
Datops (1856); descriptions of some insects from 
the Rocky Mountains in 1853; new coleoptera, 
from the Western Andes and the neighbourhood 
of Quito, in 1855-57; an extensive series of 
articles on the beetles of Old Calabar, on the west 
coast of Africa, published in the Annals of Natu- 
ral ITistory, 1857-59; the first part of a very 
extensive monograph of the family Nitidulidae (in 
the 7’ransactions of the Linnean Society), and a 
curious paper on the species of Pediculi infesting 
the different races of men, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1860. As an 
entomologist he will, however, be more generally 
known by his labours in establishing the entomo- 
logical department of the Museum of Science and 
Art, now deposited in the Bethnal Green Museum, 
in which a very extensive and curious series of 
the beneficial and destructive species of insects 
has been collected together, with specimens 
of the injurious effects of the latter on the objects 
which they attack, illustrated by very highly 
mugnified coloured drawings, forming a very 
valuable and nearly unique museum of economic 
entomology. This collection was intended to 
form the basis of a series of handbooks on 
the economy of insects, of which, however, only 
the first, devoted to the Linnean Aptera, or 
wingless species, has hitherto been published. 
Mr. Murray also published a large quarto volume, 
in 1866, on the geographical distribution of Mam- 
mals, illustrated by two plates and 103 maps, in 
which the distribution of the different groups of 
beasts on the earth's surface was shown by dif- 
ferent colours. He was also well known as a good 
botanist and as a describer of conifers, his papers 
on which were published in the Gardener's 





Chronicle, to which he was latterly a constant 
contributor; and he had long been connected 
officially and otherwise with the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. J. O. Wustwoop. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. Vol. 
xliii. 1875-77. The lately-published forty-third 
volume contains six papers. In “ The Chronology 
of Star Catalogues,” Mr. Knobel has accomplished 
a troublesome task by searching for and collecting 
accounts of all known star-catalogues, by inspect- 
ing all the accessible volumes in which they are 
contained, and by giving a chronologically- 
arranged list of the catalogues, with sufficient in- 
formation for further researches. Mr. Knobel’s 
list contains 530 catalogues of positions, followed 
by a list of 29 catalogues of proper motions. Ex- 
ception may be justly taken to the insertion of 
some modern catalogues of no intrinsic value, and 
there are some omissions. But astronomers are 
indebted to Mr. Knobel for a very useful paper. 
“ Micrometrical Measures of Double Stars,” * G. 
Knott. The observations have been taken with a 
seven-and-3-inches refractor at Woodcroft, Cuck- 
field, and extend from 1860 to 1873. “Second 
Catalogue of Micrometrical Measures of Double 
Stars, made at the Temple Observatory,” by J. 
M. Wilson and G. M. Seabroke, is a fruit of the 
observatory connected with Rugby School and 
erected in honour of the present Bishop of Exeter. 
“Theory of the Horizontal Photoheliograph, in- 
cluding its Application to the Determination of the 
Solar Parallax by means of Transits of Venus,” by 
Prof. W. Harkness, U.S. Navy. The paper 
treats in detail some of the questions con- 
nected with the investigation of the sources of 
error which must be taken into account to ensure 
correct results. The insertion of the next paper, 
“The Sidereal System,” in the Memoirs of a 
learned society is not likely to enhance that 
society’s reputation for learning or judgment. 
To establish the true “ theory which connects the 
motion of the solar system through space with the 
proper motions . . . . of the so-called fixed stars, 
and which binds them together in one dynamical 
system,” would be indeed “of the greatest im- 
portance to sidereal astronomy;” and any real 
progress in solving the problem, or any earnest 
grappling with its difficulties, would be hailed 
with joy. Some of the attempts which have 
been made in that direction—for instance, Arge- 
lander’s or Midler’s—though finally they may 
have only shown how little we yet know, possess at 
least the merit of having enriched science with a 
great amount of building material to found a 
theory upon. The present attempt is not a 
happy one. The author assumes a sidereal sys- 
tem which is practically Midler’s globular system 
in its simplest and very improbable shape; and 
he deduces its constants from the proper motions 
and parallaxes of three stars—a Centauri, 61 
Cygni, and Sirius. The immaturity of the 
attempt is so obvious, the instability and shakiness 
of its foundation so manifest, and the untrust- 
worthiness of the result so evident, even in a first 
hasty perusal of the forty pages which the paper 
fills, that it is not easy to understand how it has 
happened that some discreet hand has not inter- 
fered to save the Royal Astronomical Society 
from a very undesirable exhibition. The last 
paper in the volume, “ Mémoire sur la Période 
commune & la Fréquence des Taches Solaires et a 
la Variation de la Déclinaison Magnétique, par 
M. le Docteur Rudolf Wolf,” embodies in narrow 
compass the results of Wolf’s long-continued 
labours in collecting from all accessible sources 
information about the observed solar spots since 
the time of their discovery in 1610, and in render- 
ing the evidence available for researches on the 
periodicity of their frequency. The paper is 
accompanied by a large diagram representivg the 
monthly numbers relating to this frequency from 





1831 to 1875, and by another representing the 
corresponding yearly numbers from 1745 to 1875, 
and their comparison with the yearly means of 
the magnetic variation. The great variability in 
the lengths of the solar spots period may be seen 
at a glance by inspecting the following table, in 
which Wolf gives the times of the minima and 
maxima of solar spot frequency, and the length of 
successive periods :— 


Minima, Period. Maxima. Period. 
745-0 Years. 1760-3 Years. 
1745° ¥ " 2 
17552 102 17615 112 
erent 11°3 seas 82 
1766°5 90 1769°7 8-7 
1775°5 9:2 17784 9-7 
1784°7 ‘ 1788°1 ¢ 
‘ 13°6 ; 161 
1798°3 12°3 1804:2 12-2 
1810°6 12-7 1816°4 13°5 
1823°3 106 1829°9 7-3 
1833°9 96 1837-2 10-9 
1843°5 . 1848-1 
ae 12°5 12:0 
1856°0 11-2 18601 10°5 
1867:2 1870°6 


Dun Echt Observatory Publications. Vol. II, 
—Lord Lindsay has published the first part of the 
results of his costly expedition to Mauritius, 
undertaken for observing the transit of Venus in 
1874. The results referring to the chief object 
of the expedition are to be published in sub- 
sequent volumes. The present volume refers to 
a collateral result obtained on that occasion— 
Determination of the Solar Parallax by Observa- 
tions of the Minor Planet Juno (4) [the mistake 
(4) instead of (3) is repeated throughout the 
volume] at Opposition, together with a Description 
of the Heliometer used in the Observations. Owing 
to the much retarded arrival of the yacht with the 
instruments the original plan could not be carried 
out, as the heliometric observations did not begin 
till nearly a month later than was intended. 
Under these circumstances, it is distinctly to be 
understood that the result arrived at is not 
presented as an example of the accuracy of which 
the heliometric method is capable, but is to be 
regarded merely as a first imperfect experiment. 
The solar parallax deduced from this imperfect 
series of observations of Juno is 8°77 or 8-76. 


The South Polar Spot of Mars.—Prof. Asaph 
Hall has published a series of position angles of 
the Polar. Spot of Mars, observed by him with the 
great Washington Refractor. There is, then, at last 
a prospect that, in case such observations are re- 
peated during the next two or three oppositions, 
we may get at a fair determination of the true 
position of the axis of Mars, without having any 
longer to rely on Bessel’s imperfect observations 
made more than forty years ago. Prof. Hall finds 
that the centre of the white spot describes a small 
circle of about 5 degrees radius, 





ZOOLOGY. 


Coues and Allen on North American Rodents.— 
We have to thank the courtesy of Dr. Hayden for 
an early copy of a massive quarto of upwards of a 
thousand pages, which forms the eleventh volume 
of the “ Reports of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories,” and is devoted to an 
exhaustive series of Monographs of North Ameri- 
can Rodertia, by Dr. Elliott Coues and Mr. J. A. 
Allen. Those who are acquainted with the 
former works of these excellent zoologists will 
expect much of value in so extensive an under- 
taking, and assuredly they will not be disappointed. 
It is indeed a mine of information, especially 
welcome to European naturalists, who have not 
access to such complete series of specimens of 
these difficult animals as have been supplied to the 
authors by the National Museum at Washington, 
and the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The work consists of 


separate monographs of the various families, re- 
cent and fossil, of which Dr. Coues has under- 
taken the Haplodontidae, Muridae, Zapodidae, 
Saccomyidae, and Geomyidae; and Mr. Allen the 
Sciuridae, Castoridae, Castoroididae, Hystricidae, 
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Leporidae, and Lagomyidae. | These monographs 
are not arranged in consecutive order, but in the 
“Systematic Table of Contents ” the authors have 
adopted, with some modifications, the arrange- 
ment of the order first indicated by Waterhouse, 
and since developed by Brandt, Gervais, Lilljeborg, 
and Alston. Among the more important changes 
roposed may be mentioned the separation of the 
‘amilies Saccomytdae and Geomyidae, which has 
already been advocated by Dr. Coues, and the re- 
moval of the remarkable fossil genus Castorotdes 
from the beavers by Mr. Allen, who places it as a 
distinct family in the hystricine series. Whether 
the differences between the American pouched- 
mice and gophers are regarded as of family 
or of sub-family value is not perhaps of 
much importance; for Dr. Coues acknowledges 
that they are closely allied. But we cannot agree 
with him in retaining the name Saccomytdae after 
Saccomys has been clearly shown to be merely a 
synonym of the older genus Heteromys. Much 
may be said in favour of the value of Mr. Allen’s 
new family, Castoroididae; but its removal to the 
section Hystricomorpha appears to be quite inad- 
missible, being absolutely at variance with the 
principles of the classification accepted by the 
authors. One very important portion of the work 
is Dr. Coues’ exhaustive account of the structure 
of that little-known rodent, the sewellel. Its ana- 
tomy was hitherto almost unknown, and the present 
full description is satisfactory, as placing the posi- 
tion of the Haplodontidae as an aberrant family 
of the Sciuromorpha beyond dispute. With re- 
gard to questions of specific identity, Messrs. 
Coues and Allen follow the same course of de- 
struction of nominal “ species” to which they have 
previously accustomed us, but while the former 
terms the various partially differentiated races 
“sub-species,” the latter sinks them into “ varie- 
ties.” There can be no doubt, as we have before 
remarked in these columns, that the comparison 
of large series of examples from different locali- 
ties has enabled these zoologists to prove in many 
cases that forms apparently quite distinct are 
merely extremes of an intergrading series, and has 
thus rendered a most important service to science. 
But we must again protest, though we fear it is 
in vain, against a system of nomenclature which 
burdens one poor little field-mouse with such a 
sounding blare of titles as <Arvicola Pedomys 
austerus curtatus. In his share of the work Dr. 
Coues has limited his scope to the boundaries of 
the United States, but Mr. Allen, in the case 
of the squirrels and hares, has included Mexico 
and Central America—with regard to the former 
family, we cannot at all agree in some of his iden- 
tifications ; but this is hardly a subject which can 
be here discussed. In conclusion, we may say that 
an elaborate “ Bibliography of North-American 
Mammals,” by Drs, Gill and Coues (which is so 
comprehensive that it includes Comte’s Pilo- 
sophie Positive), closes one of the most important 
contributions to Nearctic zoology which has yet 
been produced by the new school of American 
“therologists.” 


Cassell’s Natural History. — Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin send us the now completed 
first volume of this popular work, of which sepa- 
rate parts have already been commented on in 
these notes. This handsome volume consists of 
384 profusely illustrated quarto pages, and in- 
cludes the description of the Monkeys, by the 
Editor, Dr. P, Martin Duncan, F.R.S.; of the 
Lemurs, by Dr. Murie and the Editor; and 
of the Bats and Insectivores, by Mr. W. 
8. Dallas, We must congratulate the Editor 
and his colleagues on having produced a 
tustworthy popular account of these orders, 
4 considerable amount of information as to 
the structure and affinities of the principal forms 

ing combined with copious extracts regarding 
their manners and mode of life. We regret not to 

able to say as much for the illustrations, which 
‘te very unequal in merit, those misrepresenting 
some of the lower monkeys being simply below 





criticism. In the latter part of the volume, how- 
ever, there is a nied improvement in this 
respect, which we trust may continue. As to 
arrangement there is not much to be noted, except 
that Lemuroidea is retained as a sub-order of 
Primates, and that the discoveries of Profs. Milne- 
Edwards and Turner as to the peculiar course of 
development of the Lemurs are apparently passed 
over in silence, probably on account of the difficulty 
of treating the subject in a popular form. In 
this group and in the Insectivora the arrangement 
of Prof. Mivart is followed, while that of Mr. 
Dobson is adopted in the Chiroptera, We are 
surprised to find that Dr. Duncan unreservedly 
accepts those little-known and euphoniously- 
named Anthropoids the Soko, the Koolo-Kamba, 
and the Nschiego-Mbouvé as species distinct from 
the more familiar Gorilla and Chimpanzee. 


Brehm’s Thierleben. — We have already re- 
marked on the new and improved edition of this 
deservedly popular work (Leipzig: Bibliogr. Inst.), 
of which we have now received the third volume, 
including the Hoofed and Marine Mammalia. As 
in previous volumes, the biographical portions 
deserve high praise, as do many of the spirited 
illustrations contributed by HH. Miitzel, Beck- 
mann, Camphausen, and Kretschmer. But surely 
Dr. Brehm might have revised his scheme of 
classification, for it is somewhat startling at this 
time of day to find the Ungulates divided into 
Solidungulu, Ruminantia, and Multungula, an 
arrangement which separates the Tapirs and Rhi- 
noceroses from the Horses, and unites them with 
such widely estranged forms as the Elephants, 
Hyraxes, and Pigs. And what more palpably 
artificial group can be conceived by a modern 
zoologist than Dr. Brehm’s “ Fifth Series, Marine 
Mammals,” composed of Pinnipede Carnivores, 
Sirenians, and Cetaceans! That such zoological 
Rip-van-Winkelism should still survive is not 
encouraging to believers in German culture and 
scientitic enlightenment. 





At the annual meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, held 
at University College, Gower Street, on Friday, 
January 11, it was resolved that, in addition to 
the work already taken in hand by the association, 
sub-committees should be formed to draw up 
syllabuses of Solid Geometry and of Higher Plane 
Geometry, and that the association should take 
intoconsideration the subject of Geometrical Conics, 
with a view to expressing its opinion on the best 
order of teaching it. After the President (Dr. 
Hirst, F.R.S.) had delivered his address, he stated 
that in consequence of the pressing claims of his 
other duties, he felt compelled to tender his resig- 
nation of the Presidentship (which he has heid 
since the association was formed, in January 
1871). On similar grounds the Rev. E. F. M. 
Mac Carthy retired from the post of secretary. The 
consequent vacancies were filled up by the election 
of Mr. R. B. Hayward, F.R.S., as President, and 
of Mr. R. Tucker as Secretary (in conjunction 
with Mr. R. Levett, the prime originator of the 
association). Mr. J. M. Wilson and Dr, Jones 
retain their positions as vice-presidents. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Tue last number of the Philolugus (vol. xxxvii., 
part 1) contains a valuable essay by G. F. Unger 
on the Isthmian and Hyacinthian games; a 
defence of the genuineness of the prologue to the 
Philoctetes, by Schulitz ; notes on the seventh and 
eighth books of Thucydides, by Rauchenstein; 
and on the dvdm\ovs Boorépov of Dionysius of By- 
zantium, by Carl Miiller. In the “ Jahresberichte ” 
C. Capelle and A. Eussner continue their re- 
spective Reports on the recent contributions to 
Homeric syntax, and to the criticism of the 
Roman historians of the Empire. The number 
ends with miscellaneous notes on the Odyssey, 
Euripides, Philostratus, Terence, and Velleius 
Paterculus, 





In the Rheinisches Museum (vol. xxxii., part 4) 
Bonnet publishes a collation of the valuable Paris 
MS. of Diogenes Laertius (Reg. 1759), A. 
Vollmer has an instructive paper on the various 
treaties between Rome and Carthage. Flach 
contributes studies on the hymns of Synesius, 
Bliimner a discussion on the date of Fulgentius, 
and Peiper miscellaneous notes on the Roman 
poets. O. Hense has a long and difficult essay on 
the manner in which the stasima of Sophocles 
were performed. 


In Bursian’s Jahresbericht the recent literature 
on Greek grammar is reviewed by O. Carnuth; 
on late Greek prose, by A. Eberhard; on 
Quintilian and the younger Pliny, by Ivan 
Miiller ; on Catullus, by R. Richter; on Greek 
and Roman mythology, by A. Preuner; on 
ancient numismatics, by R. Weil; and on Latin 
lexicography, by K. E. Georges. 


A NATIVE publisher of Bombay announces that 
he has obtained a complete copy of the Siva- 
— from a worshipper of Siva living at 

nares, and that he is going to print it by sub- 
scription. The edition, of which a specimen has 
been forwarded to Sanskrit scholars in Europe, 
will contain not only the text, but likewise a 
commentary written by two professors at Bombay, 
Bhimakirya and Ragarimsistri. The price to 
subscribers will be thirteen rupees—afterwards 
sixteen. Intending subscribers should send their 
letters to the Director of the Induprakis Press, 
at Bombay. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Musicau Association. —(Monday, January 7.) 


Dr. Srainer in the Chair. Mr. J. Spencer Curwen 
read a paper ‘On the Laws of Musical Expression, 
as formulated by M. Lussy in his Zraité de | Expres- 
sion Musicale.” If the same piece of music, without 
marks of expression, is laid before different per- 
formers, it is assumed that they will give it the same 
expression on the whole. Assuming this (which may 
no doubt be denied), an attempt is made to obtain, 
by the analysis of a great number of instances, a 
body of rules for the general application of expression 
to musical compositions, A small number of the 
rules given by M. Lussy were stated. W» may take 
as instances the statement that a note which causes 
a change of key or mode is in most cases accented; 
that enharmonic changes and chromatic chords 
generally receive accent; that an ascending passage 
generally receives a crescendo, and a descending pas- 
sage a diminuendo. The work is intended to apply 
chiefly to performance on the pianoforte. Mr. Cum- 
mings said that he dissented from almost every rule 
that he had heard, and did not believe that the matter 
was capable of being treated by rules at all. The 
great masters of the pianoforte all play things in 
quite different ways. After some remarks from Mr. 
Helmore, Dr. Bridge, and others, the chairman said 
that the difficulty in dealing with the subject of ex- 
pression arose from the unphilosoplical way in which 
it is treated. There are to be considered, in any 
composition, the intention of the cumposer and the 
feeling of the player; and in all ordinary treatment 
of the subject these are hopelessly mixed up. What 
we want is probably that things should be viewed as 
the keys to emotions. Something might be done to- 
wards this end if we used English words for the 
directions of expression—“ with joy,” ‘ with sorrow,” 
“ with fervour,” “with spirit;’’ we should probably 
get much better attempts at expression from ordinary 
performers by this means alone. 





Society or Brsrican ArcuaroLocy.—( Tuesday, 
January 8.) 


Dr. S. Bircu, President, in the Chair. The President, 
in announcing the death of the late treasurer, Mr. J. 
W. Bosanquet, took occasion to describe the loss 
sustained as one almost irreparable.—The following 
papers were read:— Secretary's Report, Session 
1876-7.—‘‘Is Biblical Poetry Acrostic?” By S. M. 
Drach. The author points out the terse brevity of 
Joseph’s Egyptian message to his father, compared 
with the verbosity of Abraham’s application tor a 
family burial site, and deduces that the initials, me- 
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dials and finals form three separate meanings, as 
though they had been written hieroglyph-wise verti- 
cally for transmission and identification to Jacob. 
This is further exemplified in the firsts and finals of 
the Red Sea Song, arranged as in the MS. rolls, 
which form a tolerable Ze Deum and psalm of victory 
over Memphis and its people. Moses’ warning song 
of Deuteronomy likewise exhibits similar results; 
whence Mr. Drach supposes that the system of acros- 
ties known to exist in the Psalms, Proverbs, &c., may 
elucidate the cause of redundant letters to certain 
words. He has also lately stated that his suggested 
43 as a fundamental chronological Biblical number 
may probably be connected with the Chaldean eclipse- 
period of 18 years 10 days (6,585 days) of the moon’s 
node, occupying 223 lunations, or thrice sixty plus 
forty-three, whence the last number derives a promi- 
nence which mathematically it does not possess.— 
“ Revised Chronology of the latest Babylonian Kings.” 
By Dr. Jules Oppert. The author seeks to establish 
the fact that these sovereigns’ regnal years commenced 
with the day of their accession (as now in Europe), 
and not as a fractional part of regnal first and last 
years to mako the new year the constant starting- 
point. 





Lonpon Maruematicat Sociery.—( Thursday, 
January 10.) 


Lorp Rayteicu, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—Mr. J. Hammond 
on the ‘‘ Meaning of the Differential Symbol D* when 
n is Fractional.” Profs. Cayley and Tanner took 
part in a discussion on the paper: the former giving 
a few references to what had been done by previous 
writers—as Riemann, Schroeter, and others—and ex- 
pressing his opinion that the matter had not yet been 
satisfactorily settled.—Prof. Lloyd Tanner on “ Par- 
tial Differential Equations, with several Dependent 
Variables.”—Lord Rayleigh on the “Relation be- 
tween the Functions of Laplace and Bessel.” In sec- 
tion 783 of Thomson and Tait’s Natwral Philosophy a 
suggestion is made to examine the transition from 
formulae dealing with Laplace’s spherical functions to 
the corresponding formulae proper to a plane. It 
is evident at once, from this point of view, that 
Bessel’s functions are morely particular cases of 
Laplace’s more general functions; but the fact 
seems to be very little known. Mr. Ferrers, 
in his elementary treatise on Spherical Harmonics, 
makes no mention of Bessel’s functions, and Mr. 
Todhunter, in his work on the functions, states 
expressly that Bessel’s functions are not connected 
with the main subject of the book. The object of 
Lord Rayleigh’s paper was to point out briefly the 
correspondence of some of the formulae. Taking one 
case the author showed that the Bessel’s function of 
Zero order (Jo) is the limiting form of Legendre’s 
function P= (u) when wz is indefinitely great and 
# (=cos @) such that 2 sin @ is finite, equal say to 
2. This was proved by taking Murphy’s series for 
Px (Todhunter, § 23). In like manner Bessel’s func- 
tions of higher order are limits of those Laplace’s 
functions styled by Todhunter associated functions. 
A theorem was found for the general functions corre- 
sponding to the relation subsisting between three con- 
secutive Bessel’s functions, viz., 
424ISm_i(2) + Tmi(2)} = mJ (2). 

Prof. Cayley remarked that the results were very-in- 
teresting, and fairly obvious when the connexion was 
pointed out.—Mr. S. Roberts communicated some 
further remarks in continuation of his paper read at 
the December mecting.—Prof. Cayley gave an ex- 
pression for the surface of an ellipsoid communicated to 
him by Prof. Tait. The Chairman, Profs. Cayley and 
Tanner, and Mr. Webb spoke upon the subject. 


Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, January 10.) 


Sir Josren D. Hooxrr, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—‘* Magnetic 
Observations taken during the Transit of Venus Ex- 
pedition to and from Kerguelen Island,” by the Rev. 
S.J. Perry; “On the Limits to the Order and Degree 
to the Fundamental Invariants of Binary Quanties,” 
by Prof. Sylvester; ‘‘On the Structure and Develop- 
ment of the Skull in the Common Snake (Tropidono- 
tus Natrix),” by Prof. Parker; “ Observations on 
the Nervous System of Aurelia aurita,” by E. A. 
Schiifer, 











New Suaxspere Sociery.—(Friday, January 11.) 


F. J. Furntvatt, Esq., in the Chair. A paper was 
read by Mr. T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B., on “ The 
First Quarto of Romeo and Julict; is there any Evi- 
dence of a Second Hand?” The object of the paper 
was to controvert the arguments by which Mr. Fleay 
has sought to show that Peele’s workmanship is to be 
traced in the first Quarto, and also Mr. Grant White’s 
opinion that part of it was written by Greene. After 
producing evidence to show that the first Quarto was 
a pirated edition, and criticising Mr. Fleay’s evidence 
in favour of a contrary view, the reader proceeded to 
deal with what Mr. Fleay puts forward as the dis- 
tinctive test of Peele’s hand, the lines containing an 
extra strong syllable that does not occur after a 
pause, and cannot be slurred. He pointed out (1) 
that Peele’s works contained remarkably few of these 
lines—not so many, in fact, as Greene’s; (2) that 
such lines were to be found plentifully in other sur- 
reptitious Quartos, illustrations being given from the 
Corambis Hamlet, the 1600 Quarto of Henry V., and 
the 1608 Quarto of King Lear; (3) that the extra 
heavy syllable had no necessary place in the line, 
and could nearly always be removed without injuring 
either senso or metre. ‘The conclusion arrived at, 
therefore, was that the extra heavy syllable was evi- 
dence of a surreptitiously-obtained manuscript, and 
was due to actors’ or reporters’ faults. The secondary 
evidence was then analysed in a similar manner, and 
shown to point to the same conclusion. In comment- 
ing on Mr. Grant White’s view, the reader pointed 
out the danger of basing conclusions as to style upon 
such a publication as the first Quarto; for, admitting 
as Mr. Grant White does, the piracy, what guarantee 
is there that the supposed un-Shaksperean passages 
are not the work of a reporter or editor ?—A note by 
Mr. W. Wilkins, on the ‘other business” of Tempest 
I, ii., 115, was then read. It argued that this first 
“other business” was different from the second in 
1. 367, and was, that the sight of Caliban’s hideous- 
ness might increase, in Miranda’s eyes, the beauty of 
Ferdinand whom she was to see directly afterwards. 
Mr. Wilkins also discusses Shakspere’s morality in his 
subsequent warnings to Prospero. 








FINE ART. 


Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 
Temples. A Narrative of Researches and 
Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence 
in that Island. By General di Cesnola. 
(London: John Murray, 1877.) 

(First Notice.) 

Tue publication of this work comes most 

opportunely at the same time as that of 

Dr. Schliemann’s account of his operations 

at Mycenae. The antiquities found on both 

sites must be studied in connexion with 
each other, and with the rich and varied 
collection of objects obtained by Messrs. 

Saltzmann and Biliotti at Camirus and 

Ialysus in Rhodes. It is greatly to be 

regretted that the untimely death of M. 

Salzmann cut short the publication of his 

discoveries which he had commenced; for, 

if the Rhodian antiquities had been as amply 
illustrated as those of Mycenae and Cyprus, 

it would have been possible to exhibit in a 

series of examples from these three places, 

a regular progressive development in Greek 

art in what we may assume to have been its 

earliest phases. 

But the antiquities of Cyprus have been 
now very fully illustrated, if we combine 
with the work now before us what has 
been published by the Duc de Luynes, L. 
Ross, and Messrs. Ceccaldi, Lang, and R. 
8. Poole. General Cesnola’s operations in 
Cyprus extend from 1865 to 1876, during 
all which time he filled the post of American 
Consul. His official position, and that tact 
and judgment in dealing with the local 





authorities which can ouly be acquired by 
living in Turkey and speaking the language 
of the country, carried him through many 
difficulties which might have baffled a less 
determined and a less experienced excavator, 
and he was thus enabled to secure and export 
the rich harvest of antiquities which re- 
warded his discoveries. 

The ancient sites explored by General Ces. 
nola were Kition(Larnaca)—which according 
to Greek tradition was the earliest settlement 
of the Phoenicians in Cyprus—the three cele. 
brated seats of the worship of Aphrodite, 
Idalion (Dali), Paphos and Golgoi; and 
Kurion, which was anciently colonised from 
Argolis. Besides excavating on these sites, 
General Cesnola explored the island in ever 
direction, round the coast and through the 
interior, as is shown by the network of 
routes marked on his map. The site of 
Kition abounds in tombs which had been 
extensively ransacked before General Ces- 
nola’s arrival in Cyprus. Here, too, is a 
mound which has yielded a large number of 
small terra-cotta figures, mostly having re- 
ference to the worship of Demeter and 
Persephone ; many of these, presented by 
Mr. Consul Colnaghi, may be seen in the 
British Museum. General Cesnola dis- 
covered here inscriptions and foundations 
which showed that on this spot must have 
been a temple dedicated to Demeter Paralia. 
He also examined upwards of 3,000 tombs, 
without much result, except the discovery of 
the marble lid of a Phoenician sarcophagus 
(p. 53), which very closely resembles those 
from Sidon in the Louvre and the British 
Museum (Longpérier, Musée Imp., iii., pl. 16, 
17), and an interesting fictile vase (p. 55) 
found with alabaster vases, one of which had 
a Phoenician inscription. 

Here, too, he laid bare the foundations of 
a temple, about which were lying several 
fragments of white marble bowls with 
Phoenician inscriptions. The next scene of 
his operations was Idalion (Dali), once a 
shady Elysian retreat, where in the Middle 
Ages the queens of the Lusignan dynasty 
had their summer residence. Here General 
Cesnola, detecting signs of an extensive 
necropolis, took on lease thirty acres of the 
most likely ground, and carried on a sys- 
tematic exploration at different intervals 
between 1867 to the end of 1876 ; the entire 
number of tombs examined in the course of 
these operations he reckons as not less than 
15,000 (p. 64). A large proportion of these 
tombs were oven-shaped cavities cut in the 
earth; the sides and roof were lined with 
clay mixed with triturated straw, which, 
from the exceeding dryness of the climate, 
seems to have been sufficient for sustaining 
the chamber; the vases and other objects 
which composed the furniture of the tomb were 
laid on a platform of sun-dried bricks. The 
character of the pottery in these tombs leads 
General Cesnola to conclude that they are 
Phoenician. In another stratum above 
them was a stratum of tombs of the Roman 
period, which contained gold ornaments and 
some beautiful specimens of iridescent glass. 
The most interesting object found in the 
Phoenician tombs at Dali was the bronze 
bowl (p. 77) on which are represented in 
relief a number of draped female figures 
dancing with joined hands ; an altar which a 
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female approaches from each side must be 
regarded as the centre of the composition, 
as four musicians move towards it on one 
side and the dancers on the other; on a 
table near this altar are two vases closely 
resembling in shape and pattern the pottery 
found in Cyprian tombs. The figures are 
rudely executed, and the bowl seems like a 
local imitation of Phoenician metalling, 
of which much finer specimens have been 
found elsewhere in Cyprus. This bowl 
was found, together with a hatchet and 
spearhead in copper, in a small quadrangular 
cavity excavated in the floor of the tomb, and 
covered with a sun-dried brick. It was dur- 
ing General Cesnola’s operations at Dali that 
Mr. Lang discovered there a Phoenician 
temple containing the bilingual inscription, 
coins, and other precious remains which are 
now in the British Museum. 

The site of Golgoi seems to have been iden- 
tified by M. de Vogiié some years ago, when he 
made a tentative digging on the spot where 
General Cesnola has since laid bare the ruins 
of atemple. The walls of this temple had 
disappeared, all but the lines of the founda- 
tions, which extended fifty feet from east 
to west, with a width of thirty feet. General 
Cesnola thinks that the walls of this and 
other temples in Cyprus were built of sun- 
dried bricks, with wooden columns and 
capitals and bases of stone, and he thus ex- 
plains the almost entire absence of architec- 
tural remains here. Within the area of the 
foundation walls, and all round them, were 
lying heads and bodies of many statues, 
which had once stood within the temple on 
bases still in position in three parallel rows. 
All of these statues were of calcareous stone. 
Some were Egyptian in style and costume ; 
others seemed to be imitations of Assyrian 
sculptures ; while some few of a later period 
seem to have been executed under the in- 
fluence, if not by the hand, of Greek sculptors 
inthe mature period of art. Most of the 
figures do not much exceed life-size, 
and many were small statuettes. In the 
original arrangement of the temple the 
sculptures appear to have been placed in sepa- 
rate groups, corresponding with their re- 
spective styles. The Egyptian figures were 
found by themselves, the Assyrian apart 
from them, and the Greek and Roman near 
the west wall. Numbers of votive tablets 
and offerings were in like manner sorted out 
according to their nature. General Cesnola 
does not state in his work the exact number 
of statues, heads and other sculptures found 
in the ruins of this temple; but Doell, in 
his Sammlung Cesnola, gives a catalogue of 
nearly 800, nearly all which he states to 
have been found at Golgoi. General Ces- 
nola does not attempt to describe or classify 
this extraordinary collection, and only en- 
graves some few remarkable statues; but 
Doell’s plates show that they may be ar- 
ranged in groups, as is the case also with 
the sculptures found by Mr. Lang at Dali. 

certain number of these statues are 
Egyptian in costume and general style; a 
much larger proportion remind us of Assy- 
Tian statues, so far as the treatment of the 
beard and hair, though the drapery is more 
like that of archaic Greek sculpture. Judg- 
ing from the character of the heads, it seems 
Probable that most of the statues are iconic, 





and may be the portraits of Cyprian 
priests and kings, dedicated, like those from 
the Sacred Way at Branchidae, to the deity 
of the temple. But who was this deity? 
General Cesnola does not enter upon this 
question, which the absence of inscriptions 
makes it very difficult to decide. The most 
important statue found in this temple is the 
Herakles (p. 132) clad in the lion’s skin, and 
armed with his club and bow and arrows. 
On the base is sculptured a composition 
in very low relief representing the capture 
of the cattle of Geryon. In the style of 
this statue, and the composition on its base, 
we find the same characteristics as in the 
extant remains of archaic Greek art; the 
same style appears in the curious smaller 
figure of the triple Geryon (p.156). From 
the more elaborate base which distinguishes 
this statue, and from its colossal scale, it 
might be inferred that it represented the 
principal deity in the temple. On the 
other hand, the numerous votive sculptures 
which are so clearly connected with ma- 
ternity—such as women suckling babies, 
mothers with new-born infants, and cows 
and other animals similarly engaged with 
their young (p. 158)—indicate the worship 
of a female deity, who may be represented 
by the singular statues engraved in Doell, 
plate iii, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6, 9, which may 
represent a Cyprian type of Aphrodite. 

Other figures specially to be noted are :— 
the triple Geryon (p. 156), with battle- 
scenes sculptured in relief on his three 
bucklers; the archer (p. 155), who may be 
Teucer, the founder of Salamis; and the 
draped female figure standing on a base 
which has been supported by Caryatids: 
these two latter figures, like the Herakles, 
remind us much more of archaic Greek 
sculpture than of any Egyptian or Assyrian 
prototypes. In this temple, as in Mr. Lang’s 
collection from Dali, we may trace the 
gradual transition from true Archaic to 
pseudo-Archaic or Hieratic, and the coming- 
in of a new style which may be called pseudo- 
Hellenic, and which probably began not long 
before the time of Alexander the Great. It 
may at first sight seem surprising that here 
and in Mr. Lang’s temple at Dali so many 
statues should have been preserved unmuti- 
lated, while so little of the structure of these 
temples remains. 

In both cases, probably, as both Mr. Lang 
and General Cesnola suggest, the walls were 
built of mud mixed with triturated straw, and 
surmounted by a wooden roof unprotected 
from the outside. This at some time or 
other canght fire, probably by lightning, 
and the result of this conflagration was that 
the walls fell in, overthrowing the sculptures 
in their fall. Such a ruin would afford 
little spoil to the builders of after times, 
from the absence of marble. Hence it was 
that, while a large proportion of Greek 
sculptures has perished in the kiln, having 
been converted into lime by mediaeval 
builders, the statues of Cyprus have survived, 
because of the inferior material in which 
they were executed. 

The collection of sculptures found at 
Golgoi is so varied that General Cesnola 
might have filled at least half his volume in 
describing them. Two objects of special 
interest may here be noted. The relief 





(p. 149), in which a procession of wor- 
shippers is approaching a seated goddess, 
while below are figures seated at a banquet. 
This is probably the representation of the 
periodical festival of one of the religious 
communities called thiasi. The other object 
is the stoup for holy water, called by the 
Greeks perirrhanterion, seven feet indiameter, 
which General Cesnola supposes to have 
been placed outside the temple to the right 
of the entrance. On it is sculptured in 
relief a snake, which may have the same 
import as the two snakes which, as Horace 
tells us, marked a sacred spot, though in 
this instance the snake is combined with a 
dolphin. C. T. Newron. 








NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS, ETC., 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
(Second Notice.) 

In the hanging of the pictures this year, we seem 
to observe the evidence of greater care than usual, 
or at any rate of better judgment leading to a 
more successful result. It is not difficult, indeed, 
if we seek them, to discover instances both of un- 
congenial neighbourhood and unnatural divorce. 
Thus, in the first room, the Crome numbered 47, 
On the Wensum, Norwich, is a piece in which the 
assemblage of red roofs and gables is kept down 
to a pitch that leaves the total effect one of the 
coolest possible silvery daylight and grey shadows ; 
while its companion, No. 48, View of Norwich, 
almost flames with afternoon warmth and golden 
atmosphere; a case of extreme and damaging 
contrast. Or again, in the second room, Stothard, 
with his glowing mythologic sketch of Narcissus 
(93), is a trying neighbour for Dyce, with his 
highly-finished mountain landscape in cold 
purples and greens (94). Or, for an instance of 
awkward separation, there is Lord Powers- 
court’s Van der Meer (268); this we 
should naturally have looked for in com- 
pany with such other breathing scenes of 
indoor life and daylight in that world of beer, 
guitars, and Turkey carpets, as are, in the second 
room, the Corset Bleu of Metsu and the Bedroom 
of Jan Steen; but we find it in the fifth room 
instead, underneath Romney’s sketch of the im- 
= figure of the young lad William Pitt, and 

etween those two portraits after the manner of 
Rembrandt which have been identified (see the 
letter of Dr. Richter on another page) as the 
work of his scholar Leveck. A few such awkward- 
nesses of arrangement are, however, inevitable in 
so miscellaneous a gathering; and it would be 
more to the purpose to praise the care with which 
every picture has been brought well within reach 
of the eye, and the excellent judgment with which, 
for instance, the two Rembrandts on either side of 
the great Rubens, and beyond these Gainsborough’s 
Duchess of Cumberland and Vandyke’s blue-gowned 
and black-hatted Henrietta Maria, have been 
chosen to balance each other on the south wall of 
the great gallery. 

For the rest, there has been no departure from the 
general principle of distribution that has by thistime 
become traditional. The fifth room is appropriated 
as usual to those early masters of all schools which 
are the special delight and occupation of the his- 
torical student, the special puzzle and aversion of 
the vulgar or those who can only enter into the 
things of their own time. The show in this kind 
is not so good as usual, but contains one or two 
things of first-rate value. The historical value and 
the historical interest, indeed, are all that the most 
ardent lover of the ¢recento can claim for the altar- 
piece of the Sienese Ugolino, formerly one of the 
devotional treasures of Santa Croce at Florence, 
After its removal from its original place, some of 
its various compartments came to England, first in- 
to the Ottley collection, and afterwards dispersedly 
into those of the Rev. J. Fuller Russell, Lord 
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Lindsay, and Mr. Cyril Harcourt. As here brought | 


together, these compartments set before us the 
predella of the altar-piece complete, though of its 
upper portions less than a half, and enable us to re- 
cognise Ugolino, by his one authentic and recorded 
master-piece, as a devout craftsman ruder and 
harsher than the other father of Sienese painting, 
Duccio, and without any touch of the new spirit of 
his time, the spirit of grace and power which the 
school of his native city was to put forth within a 
few years in the work of Simone and the Lorenzetti. 
Quite another case is that of No. 197, the work of 
a painter who, whether you count him as last 
among the primitives or leader among the 
moderns, was as mature as any man in most of 
the essential qualities of greatness. Of the many 
pictures labelled with the name of Giotto in 
galleries and exhibitions few are really his work 
or even the work of his scholars; but of the 
authenticity of Mr. Bromley Davenport’s Death of 
the Virgin there can be no doubt. It is one of 
several pictures painted by Giotto, with great 
applause of his contemporaries, for the Church of 
the Ognissanti at Florence. 

“Jn the transept of the said church,” says Vasari 
in his second edition, “there existed, when this book 
was printed the first time, a little picture in dis- 
temper, painted by Giotto with infinite diligence; in 
which was the death of Our Lady, with the Apostles 
round about her, and a Christ receiving her soul into 
his arms. This work was greatly praised by those of 
the painter’s craft, and particularly by Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, who affirmed, as it used to be said, that 
the truth of this story could not be expressed in a 
more lively way than it is here. This little picture, I 
say, having come into repute since my book of Lives 
was first printed, has since been taken away by some 
one or another ”— 

possibly, explains Vasari, by some lover of art 
who thought it too little valued whereit was. A 
little picture formerly in the Young Ottley col- 
lection, and now in that of Mr. Fuller Maitland, 
was long supposed to be the original to which 
this description of Vasari alludes, and was pub- 
lished as such in the Etruria Pittrice and by 
D’Agincourt. Mr. Fuller Maitland’s picture, 
however, represents, not the Death, but the En- 
tombment, of the Virgin, and is in the happiest 
and most finished manner of Fra Angelico, not in 
that of Giotto at all. This error was pointed out 
by Dr. Waagen ; and when the little Entombment 
of Angelico was exhibited at Burlington House a 
few years ago, it received its right attribution. 
On the other hand, the piece now before us, for- 
merly in the Davenport Bromley collection, and 
bought in, we believe, when that collection was 
dispersed, corresponds perfectly to the account of 
Vasari. The Virgin is reclined on a couch of 
rose-coloured marble, inlaid with black in patterns 
of rounds and triangles, like the patterns of the 
Campanile; on the farther side stands the figure 
of Christ, receiving the soul of his mother in the 
likeness of a little child ; two Maries, one stand- 
ing and one kneeling, wail on either hand; from 
behind, an angel tenderly sustains the dying head, 
and angels are mingled among the groups of 
sorrowing Apostles that stand at head and foot of 
the couch—the faces, human and divine, of the 
two goodly companies showing interruptedly 
among wings and nimbuses, the robes of delicate 
rose and grey and violet and gold falling in 
straight grave folds, and making with the wings 
the loveliest interchange of harmonious colour. 
The picture is not only in Giotto’s manner, but in 
his best manner. It has a splendid force and 
directness of pathetic expression in the faces, in 
spite of narrow eyes and the other surviving 
trammels of archaic convention; it has that 
reconciliation of monumental dignity with blunt 
realism of motive, of which Giotto almost alone 
had the secret, in the gestures of the wailing 
women and of the angel bearing the censer; it 
shows that power, which in the new age he was 
assuredly the first to learn, of giving to each 
individual figure—as for instance, to the woman 
wrapped in her long red robes at the extreme 





left—the stamp and value of a typical and in- 
dependent artistic creation, Neither has justice, 
I think, been done to its good preservation. 
There are one or two places, as in the face of 
Christ, where the paint has obviously fallen off 
and been renewed ; but there is surely nothing to 
warrant the general statement of Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle that “much injury has been 
done by the abrading of the painting, and the 
consequent absence of the original harmonies of 
the colours and final touches.” The fact is that 
nothing in this picture is more remarkable than 
the perfectly subtle and mellow harmony of the 
colours—note especially the whole lovely passage 
to the left of the angel who stoops to hold 
the Virgin’s head. This is an effect altogether 
beyond the power of modern restoration ; neither, 
on examination of the minute work of the heads, 
faces, and hair, do the traces of restoration appear 
at all general. On the whole, I think, there is 
scarcely a more beautiful or more precious piece of 
early Italian tempera work in England, or even in 
existence, than this which Giotto painted and 
Buonarroti praised. 

The next most important piece in this room is 
one which has no documentary history, and has 
only lately, I believe, been discovered and 
brought to this country from Florence; but to 
which it seems on internal evidence possible to 
assign both a history and an authorship. This is 
the portrait of a lady in profile, numbered 210, 
and lent by Mr. Willett. It is an example of 
infinitely precise and careful workmanship, in a 
manner technically analogous to that of the so- 
called Simonetta of Botticelli, the portraits at the 
National Gallery ascribed to Piero della Francesca, 
and many other portraits of women painted in 
Italy in the last quarter of the fifteenth century ; 
with the profile sharply defined and relieved 
against the background, an effect of transparency 
in the shadowed parts of the flesh, and all points 
of ornament and costume rendered with the 
utmost curiosity, patience, and minuteness. The 
authorship of Botticelli, which has been suggested 
for this admirable piece of workmanship, is 
not to be thought of; that master has a tempera- 
ment which communicates itself inevitably to 
every subject and every sitter that he treats, 
a force of individual predilection by which he 
leaves nothing as he found it, but draws every- 
thing on to his own ground and warps it towards 
his own ideal. His hand is the most unmistake- 
able in the world, and there is no trace of it here. 
If he had made the portrait of this lady, he would 
have given her that mien of pallor and yearning 
which we know so well; there would have been 
coils of hair astray, there would have been some 
flutter and movement of twisted scarf or flying 
drapery; there would have been flowers and 
fanciful adornment. There would never have 
been those quiet looks, those smooth bands about 
the head, those placid sharply-cut lips, that 
simple festoon of red beads in the background, 
this reality undeflected, unidealised, and almost 
cold in its patient and masterly accuracy. These, 
on the other hand, are the very qualities of 
another Florentine of the time, of Domenico 
Ghirlandaio. I have no doubt that the compilers 
of the catalogue are right in ascribing the piece 
to that master, and in identifying the subject with 
that Florentine lady whom Ghirlandaio has intro- 
duced into the fresco of the Salutation in Santa 
Maria Novella, and whose name tradition records 
as Ginevra de’ Benci. Upon the great series to 
which that fresco belongs Ghirlandaio was en- 
gaged between the years 1485 and 1490. The 
date of the portrait before us is 1488—a 
further point in favour of the proposed identi- 
fication; and there is a close enough analogy 
between the style of the inscription on this 
portrait—the date written in Roman letters at 
the end of a Latin couplet, which runs thus :— 

“ ARS UTINAM MORES ANIMAMQUE EFFINGERE 
POSSES 
PULCHRIOR IN TERRIS NULLA TABELILA FORET” 
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—and the style of the other inscription recording 
the completion of the Santa Novella series of 
frescoes, which tradition says was supplied by 
Politian, and which runs:—AN. MCCCCLXxxr, 
QVO PVLCHERRIMA CIVITAS OPIBVS VICTORIIs 
ARTIBVS DIFICIISQVE NOBILIS COPIA SALVBRI- 
TATE PACE PERFRVEBATVR. We have thus the 
tempera portrait of a Florentine lady, whom we 
can almost certainly name and recognise, painted 
minutely and apart by the same hand that also 
painted her, at the same time, in the memorable 
series of the frescoes of Santa Maria Novella, 
And we have a precious addition to the work of 
one of the greatest of Florentine artists in a year 
of his life which seemed well enough filled 
already ; for in 1488 Ghirlandaio was not only 
busy upon his frescoes, but finished perhaps the 
finest of his tempera paintings still preserved— 
the altar-piece for the church of the Innocents, 
These are the two pictures most deserving of 
study in the room of Early Masters. The Four 
Seasons of Botticelli, at one time in the Barker 
collection, and lent by Miss Hannah de Roth 
schild (206, 207, 213, 214), bear the unmistake- 
able stamp of his invention, but show hardly a 
touch of the original work beneath modern re- 
paintings. The same must be said of the Lorenzo 
di Credi (216). The copy of the famous St, 
Michael of Perugino’s altar-piece, with the varia- 
tion of red cheeks, a diminutive prostrate Satan 
before the Archangel’s feet, and a somewhat 
theatrical darkening of the sky and background 
(204), can certainly not be by the hand (that of 
Raphael himself) to which it is ascribed. The 
Holy Family bearing the name of Luini (215) 
has suffered from the dark ground of the canvas 
coming through the thin flesh-painting; but, 
though scarcely good enough for the exquisite 
master to whom it is given, has very fine charac- 
ter in the heads, especially those of St. Joseph 
and St. Anne. Students who remember the 
rich piece of Venetian decorative work lent by 
Lord eeby to a previous exhibition, representing 
the subject of the JZead of Pompey brought to 
Caesar, and attributed to Giorgione, will have no 
difficulty in recognising the same hand in the 
Triumphal Procession (201) sent this year by Mr. 
Hugh Owen, and put down to Mantegna. Whose 
the hand in question may be, it is not easy to say 
with certainty. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
justly remark that the two pictures, both formerly 
in the Northwick collection, were once probably 
part of the same cassone or other piece of decora- 
tive furniture; and they suggest the name of 
Grassi or Morto da Feltre. Certainly no nameless 
artist of the second class deserves more praise for 
the splendid richness and spirit with which he 
flings down motives borrowed from Mantegna and 
expressions taken from Giorgione, fantastic cos- 
tumes of war, plumes, doublets, and banners of his 
own invention, in a medley of glowing and harmo- 
nious pageantry. Sipney OCoLvin. 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH 
ACADEMY IN ROME, 


Tue necessity which existed, and still exists, of 
keeping the expenditure of the Academy at as 
low a point as possible, determined the committee 
to avoid the expense of printing the Reports for 
the years 1875, 1876, and 1877. It will suffice 
now to give a brief account of the management 
and prospects of the Academy during that time, 
and to add a statement of its present income 
and expenditure, and a list of recent donations. 
Since the publication of the last Report the pro- 
gress of the Academy has been more satisfactory, 
and the committee have been enabled to carry out 
the objects of the Institution with increased 
facilities, as the fund of the Academy had been 
augmented to the extent of 1,000/., through the 
munificence of the President, Mr. Patrick Allen 
Fraser, beside other donations, including one of 
1007. from the Royal Academy. The result has 
been the daily opening of the Academy, the 
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library, and life-school during the winter months, 
with a considerable increase in the number of 
students. The committee regret the limited space 
at their disposal in the building at present occu- 
pied by the Academy; but they loo forward to 
the time when an increased fund will enable them 
to place the Academy in a position more befitting 
its name, importance, and usefulness as an English 
Academy of Art in Rome. 








SHAKSPERE AND EUGENE DELACROIX. 


] RECEIVED, a few weeks ago, a letter from one of 

our fellow-countrymen, asking me if, in order to 
complete a Shaksperian collection, I could tell him 
of any French engravings from the works of Dela- 
croix or any other modern French master illus- 
trating the plays of Shakspere. I could not de- 
cipher at the close of the letter the name of my 
respected correspondent. But I have reason to 
believe that it was through the Acaprmy that he 
knew my name. It is in the Acapemy that I will 
reply to him. 

Generally speaking, few French masters have 
drawn their subjects from Shakspere. It is 
through Ducis that your old Will has been shown 
tous, and the theatre of Ducis did not tend to 
excite the imagination. It is the Romanticists 
who have helped us really to know him—Victor 
Hugo by his prefaces, Delacroix by his paintings. 
It is specially of the latter that I would speak to 
my correspondent, warning him, however, that 
the works which I mention are rather difficult to 
meet with now. For a long while lithographs 
were as much despised by connoisseurs here as 
they are now with you. In short, it is only 
within the last ten years that the lithographs of 
masters have been seen to be as interesting as 
their etchings, that they possess all the qualities 
of faithfulness and of tone of a demi-original. As 
only a few proofs were struck off at first, they 
rapidly disappeared from circulation, and can now 
be met with only at special sales. 

I have already shown you, by means of quota- 
tions from the correspondence of this master, how 
much he was struck, during a short stay in Eng- 
land, by the English theatre. In the fragments 
of letters which I have sent to you, and to which 
I refer my unknown correspondent, we read :— 
“Jai vu Richard III. joué par Kean, qui est un trés- 
grand acteur, Young ne me plait pas autant. J'ai 
va celui-ci dans plusieurs piéces, entre autres dans la 
Tempite qu’on a remisoe 4 la scéne. . . . On a changé 
le commencement de Richard If]. ... J’ai vu aussi 
Othello par Kean. Les expressions d’admiration 
manquent pour le génie qui a inventé Othello et Iago. 
... Je suis obligé, 4 mon grand regret, de manquer une 
représentation demain ott Young doit jouer le réle de 
lago avee Kean dans Othello... . Je pense aussi 
voir HTumlet. . . . Je ne sais si je t’ni dit que j’avais 
vu Kean dans Shylock du Marchand de Venise, C'est 
admirable! . . .” ete., ete. 

In one of the note-books which he carried about 
with him on this journey (1825) I read this entry, 
hort, but very characteristic of the time: “ Shak- 
= et Rembrandt analogues. ... Amoureux du 

“on, OU 

On his return to France he executed, partly au 
grattoir—that is to say, by taking out the lights on 
the stone already overlaid with black chalk—one 
ofhis most striking works—Macbeth consulting the 
Witches. Macbeth, with folded arms, looks 
coldly on the witches grouped around the magic 
ciuldron— 

‘“'Toil and trouble, 
Fire burn ; and cauldron bubble.” 
this piece, which was of very large size, and which 
tow the nature of the work would not bear being 
often passed under the press, was printed with rare 
‘kill by the celebrated Engelmann. He also 
painted, and gave to Théodore Gautier, a Lady 
Macbeth, wrapped in a night-gown, a lamp in her 
land. Metzmacher engraved it. Much later, 
‘34, he gave to the journal Z’ Artiste a subject 
‘ken from the second part of Henry VI., the 
‘oung Clifford recognising, on the battle-field of 








St. Albans, the body of his father, whom York 
has just killed. He is about to lift it on his 
shoulders, and pauses to groan. 

From Othello he has taken a Desdemona, seated 
at her harp; her attendant is trying to console her, 
while Othello enters in the background (litho- 
graphed by J. Laurens). The poor lady is over- 
whelmed by presentiments. Again, he has repre- 
sented Othello and Desdemona, but this time she 
is in bed, asleep and alone, while the ferocious 
captain enters, a lamp in his hand. The recollec- 
tion of the Moorish chiefs whose noble bearing 
and ample robes he had so much admired during 
his stay at Tangiers and at Mequinez helped him 
to depict the dark captain as he had never yet 
been seen in painting (lithographed by E. Vernier). 

From Romeo and Juliet he took the farewell 
scene—the moment when the lovers take a 
wild and last embrace. I do not think that 
this composition has ever been engraved. The 
picture, executed in 1846, was exhibited anew 
in 1855. At present it is the property of 
M. Gabriel Delessert. It had the honour of 
affording much amusement to fools. ‘The morbid 
excitement of the last embrace of these two young 
creatures, who have sacrificed body and soul to 
their love, the violet hues of the dawn, into which 
the lark is springing, and which gives to the flesh 
tints the soft and magical effect of the violet hues 
of death, furnished the text for the pleasantries of 
those who tried to show that Delacroix could 
neither paint nor draw. I have also seen, at the 
house of the former English consul at Bordeaux, 
Mr. Scott, the scene of Romeo and Juliet in the 
tomb of the Capulets (lithographed by Eugéne le 
Roux). . Romeo has raised the slab, and holds in 
his arms, dumb with horror, the body of his mis- 
tress, half out of the shroud. It is one of the 
most delicate female faces that this master has 
ever painted. 


But it is to Hamlet that he has given all his 
care, all his thought and reflection. Three years 
after his return from England, and following, it is 
said, on the last representation in Paris by the 
celebrated company of English actors among 
whom Berlioz found a partner, he drew two large 
lithographs, one Jane Shore, the other the church- 
yard scene, “ This same skull, Sir,” says the grave- 
digger, half seated in the grave, “ was Yorick’s 
skull.” Hamlet, dressed in black, gravely con- 
templates the skull, which he holds in his left 
hand, and over which Toratio is slightly bending, 
draped in a cloak which hangs to the ground. In 
the background passes the procession of monks, 
who accompany the bier of Ophelia. To the 
right is the outline of a mediaeval tower and 
belfry. The drawing of this stone, printed by 
Motte, is a little harsh, but the effect of the 
background glowing with the light of the setting 
sun is at once solemn and sweet. 

In 1836 Delacroix took up this subject again. 
It had the honour of being rejected at the Salon, 
of which the members of the Institute—that 
very Institute to whom the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts so simply demands that the keys of the 
Salon should be given up—alone composed the 
jury. Hamlet, very young, his hair cut some- 
what short, is seated on the tombstone it- 
self. Tle holds distractedly in his left hand 
the skull of the jester, while his eyes wander, 
There falls low on his mantle one of those long, 
nervous hands—hands of poet and of artist, the 
grace and sensitiveness of which no one else in 
the world has so well represented. There is no 
grave-digger. Horatio is standing, with folded 
arms. The graveyard is the graveyard of 
Toulon, which Delacroix had be‘ore his eyes 
during the days of quarantine when he returned 
from Morocco with his friend the (count de 
Mornay, and which he drew to beuile the 
ennut of this medical captivity. Oée-tin Nan- 
teui!, one of the warmest champions of Roman- 
ticism, made a very picturesque etching of this 
com position, the refinement of which is «x qnisite, 
The precise title of this work is Hun/let and 





Horatio. Later still, he again treated the subject 
of Hamlet and the Gravedigger in a rather more 
theatrical style. It has been lithographed by 
Eugéne le Roux. Hamlet, thin and very pale, 
wearing a cap the long black plumes of which 
wave in the wind, and wrapped in a large cloak, 
looks, together with Horatio—whose manly face 
shows more emotion—fixedly at the skull which 
one of the gravediggers, his breast bare, holds 
out to him, while his companion appears to be 
the spokesman, 

Delacroix has also painted (lithographed by 
Loutrel) a Hamlet parting with insulting words 
from Ophelia. She remains, with bowed head, 
overcome and stupefied, on a chair. These are 
disconnected pieces. Delacroix has given com- 
plete development to his thought in a series of 
sixteen subjects, begun in 1834 and finished in 
1843, The first impressions were taken at the 
expense of the artist, who did not gain anything 
wherewith to pay his printer, Villain. The stones 
were still existing at the time of his death. They 
were purchased by M. Paul Meurice, who, after 
having impressions taken from them by the printer 
Bertauts, framed and preserved them as so many 
magnificent original designs. 

Here, briefly, are the subjects chosen :—Act i., 
scene 2, Gertrude seeking to reconcile Hamlet to 
the king; scene 4, Hamlet, on the platform of 
the castle, detained by his two companions, 
struggles to rush after the ghost; scene 5, the 
ghost beckoning him to follow. Act ii., scene 2, 
Polonius asking him “ What do you read, my 
lord?” Act iii., scene 1, he cries to the ——_ 
Ophelia, ‘Get thee to a nunnery; ” scene 2, wit 
Rosencrantz at his side, he presents the flute to 
Guildenstern with an ironical expression. Scene 
2, the episode of the play, he is seated on the 
ground before the king and queen. The actor 
Rouviére, when Paul Meurice’s translation in 
verse was acted in Paris, placed himself in this 
attitude, and produced a grand effect. Same act, 
scene 3, he checks himself at the moment when 
he is on the point of running his sword through 
the king, who is engaged in prayer. Scene 4, 
seated by his mother he draws from his bosom 
the medallion of his father, and shows it to her, 
a far more dramatic action than that of pointing 
to a portrait hanging on the wall, as I have seen 
it acted at the theatre; same scene, ‘“‘ How now! 
arat?” We see, appearing below the curtain, the 
large feet of Polonius; the queen strives to stop 
him. Same scene, he lifts the curtain, and gazes 
with a cruel smile at the corpse stretched upon the 
ground. Same scene, the madness of Ophelia, who 
sings, kneeling. Act iv., scene 5, Ophelia floating 
on the stream, pressing with one hand the flowers 
to her breast, while holding by the other to a 
branch. This composition is extremely touching ; 
Delacroix painted it in a greenish yellow, with a 
very luminous landscape background, for his 
friend Frédéric Villot, the author of the excellent 
catalogues of the pictures in the Louvre. Same 
act, the scene with the gravediggers, almost as I 
described it in the last of his pictures that I ana- 
lysed above; same act, the struggle in the grave 
with Ophelia’s brother, the assistants, the monks, 
are in the greatest consternation. Lastly, the 
closing scene: Horatio supports the dying Hamlet ; 
in the background Laertes is being borne out, 
already stiffening under the effects of the poison. 

I dare not dwell upon the detail of these de- 
signs. I can but express my admiration for their 
style. Each people sees differently. I do not know 
whether it is thus that you in England can be 
satisfied at the present day with the costume and 
the mise en scene, One must recollect that Delacroix 
saw your company act in 1825, But to us, his 
conception of the English feudal Middle-Ages is 
very elegant and picturesque. Above all, his 
Hamlet corresponds well with the poetic idea 
which our playgoers and readers of Shakspere 
have formed to themselves of the hallucination— 
an ideal which, from the plastic point of view, 
comes to us rather from the thin and pale races 
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of the South than from the strong and ruddy 
races of the North, George Sand has written on 
this point :— 

“ Personne n’a senti comme Delacroix le type doul- 
oureux de Hamlet; personne n’a encadré dans une 
lumiére plus poétique, et posé dans une attitude 
plus réelle, ce héros de la souffrance, de Vindignation, 
du doute et de l’ironie, qui fut pourtant, avant ses 
extases, le miroir de la mode et le moule de la forme, 
cest-a-dire en son temps un ‘homme du monde 
accompli.’ ” 

I have extracted these brilliant lines from one of 
the note-books which Delacroix constantly carried 
in his pocket, and in which, as he had the oppor- 
tunity, he made sketches of what struck his eyes, 
or noted down what crossed his brain. Anger- 
ville, whence is dated this curious association of 
ideas, was the name of a magnificent estate in 
Normandy, where Delacroix joyfully went during 
the summer, and which belonged to his friend 
and relative, the celebrated Legitimist advocate 
Berryer :— 

** Angerville : le vendredi, Juillet, 1855. 

“*,.. Je voyais tout 4 l’heure ces demoiselles libel- 

lules (dragon-flies), bleues, vertes, jaunes, qui se jou- 
aient sur des herbes le long de la rivi¢re. En voyant 
ce papillon qui n’en est pas un, dont les ailes se dé- 
ploient un peu comme celles des sauterelles mais 
dont les pattes et le corps ont de l’analogie avec le 
papillon, j’ai pensé d’abord 4 cette inépuisable variété 
de la nature toujours conséquente 4 elle-méme, mais 
toujours diverse, affectant les formes les plus variées 
avec l’usage des mémes organes. J’ai pensé aussitdt 
4 ce vieux Shakespeare qui crée avec tout ce quil 
trouve. Chaque personnage placé dans telle cir- 
constance se présente a lui d’une piéce avee son 
caractére et sa physionomie. Avee la méme donnée 
humaine, il donne, il dte, il étend sa matiére, et vous 
fait des hommes de son invention et qui sont vrais. 
C’est un des plus sirs caractéres du véritable génie. 
Moliére est ainsi; Cervantes est ainsi; Rossini, avec 
son alliage, est ainsi; et sil différe de ces grands 
hommes c’est par l’exécution. . . .” 
At the foot of the page was this note, the 
naiveté of which recalls Horace: “ Merit sur un 
banc, dans une des enceintes rondes fraichement 
coupées et qui étaient si charmantes.” 

And while Eugéne Delacroix the dreamer 
buried himself in the country like an ancient 
philosopher, and sought in nature the secret of the 
genius of humanity, the aged Ingres, in a gloomy 
studio, surrounded by morose pedants, recopied 
his Apotheosis of Homer, in which Madame Dacier 
figures, hut from which Shakspere is shut out! 

Pu, Burry, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Ir is not often that we see the works of an en- 
graver collected together for public exhibition, 
though the process would seem a very natural 
and obvious one; nor is it often that such works 
if collected would form so distinguished an as- 
semblage as the productions of Mr. Samuel 
Cousins, R.A., now on view at the gallery of 
Messrs, Agnew in Old Bond Street. This forms, 
indeed, a very interesting exhibition, most highly 
honourable to the knowledge and skill of Mr. 
Cousins in his art, and sending the memory in many 
cases back to distant times and associations, where it 
can linger with complacency. 
amples displayed is 182, and of artists engraved 
from about 60. The printed list purports to be 
“A complete Catalogue of the Works engraved 
by Samuel Cousins,” implying (as we understand 
it) that we have here before us his entire life- 
work; and a good show of work done it is, con- 
sidering (even apart from the question of excel- 
lence) how much time and labour go to the produc- 
tion of any sort of engraving on metal. The artist 
whose very first independent work (1826)—the 
Lady Acland and Children, after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—was so passing good as we here 
see it to be, and whose next performance was the 
celebrated mezzotint of Master Lambton, after the 
same painter, had won his spurs as soon as he 


The number of ex- 





appeared in the field. Some of his other best 
masterpieces are from Landseer, Millais, and 
Leighton. It may be worth noting here, from the 
catalogue, that Mr. Cousins was born in Exeter in 
May 1801; showed talent for drawing as early as 
the age of nine; studied engraving under Samuel 
Reynolds ; and was elected A.R.A. in 1838, and 
R.A. in 1855, 


Mrs, Stittman (Miss Spartali), a lady whose 
exhibited pictures we have frequent occasion to 
raise, especially in respect of colour, left England 
ately for Italy, to rejoin her husband after his 
much tough work in Montenegro, Herzegovina, 
&e. She will probably remain in Italy and the 
Grecian Islands for some few months to come. 


Tue following gentlemen have been elected 
Associates of the Royal Academy :—Mr. Briton 
Riviere, painter; Mr. Joseph E. Boehm, sculptor ; 
and Mr, Alfred Waterhouse, architect. 


WE are only able in our present issue to record 
the death of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, which 
occurred at Venice on the 15th inst, 


Mr. Forp Mapox Brown, who delivered a 
couple of lectures a few years ago on subjects of 
fine art, will supplement these by another couple, 
to be read in the Midland Institute at Birmingham 
next month. The subjects are “The Connexion 
of the Arts,” and “ Ideals in Art.” 


WE mentioned some few weeks ago a highly 
important project of art exhibition and culture 
that has been started in Manchester, in the interest 
mainly of the working classes: Mr, T. C. 
Horsfall’s name is prominent in the scheme. We 
have lately received a further programme, indica- 
ting how the matter is going on. Mr. Horsfall 
now appears as Treasurer for this “ Art-Museum, 
Manchester:” Mr. George Milner is the Chair- 
man, and Mr. Axon the Honorary Secretary— 
both of them good names when practical work is 
in hand. Eleven other members of committee are 
specified: we observe with satisfaction the names 
of Mr. Howorth, the Rev. W. A. O’Conor, and 
Councillor Rowley. The projected art-collection 
is to comprise paintings, drawings, etchings, auto- 
types, engravings, casts, pottery, and bronzes. 
The paintings, &c., are to be “all of subjects 
which are either already interesting to most 
English people, or such as, by explanation and 
description, can be made interesting to them.” 
This is certainly a very important feature in the 
plan, and one which we hope to see carried out 
stringently, and intelligently as well. It would be 
quite possible that good works of art, not meet- 
ing this demand, might in some instances 
be offered gratis to the Museum; and in such 
case we should be glad to hear that the committee 
had even gone so far as to say to the proposing 
donor, “ Your work of art has its merits, but 
those do not include attractiveness of subject to 
our Manchester men, and we would rather you 
bestowed it elsewhere.” Addresses on topics 
germane to the Museum are to be delivered, 
selections from books read out, and vocal and 
instrumental music performed. The Museum 
is to be opened on Sunday afternoons—an- 
other good and most essential point: draw- 
ings, casts, &c., are to be placed in schools» 
and in working-men’s clubs. Subscriptions are 


‘received on behalf of Mr. Horsfall by the St. 


Anne’s Street branch of the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Bank. “ The central principle of the Museum,” 
says the present programme, “ will be that know- 
ledge shall be used by those who have it for the 
good of those who have less.” 


Aw exhibition of War Sketches of the Zilus- 
trated London News has, for some weeks past, 
formed an attractive feature of the entertainments 
at the Westminster Aquarium. 

Maxart's great painting, Katharina Cornaro, 
after long wanderings, has at last found a place of 
rest, having been acquired by the Berlin National 
Gallery. It has been placed on the upper cross 





wall of the great staircase, and a good view may 
be obtained of it from the landing of the upper 
flight of stairs. The purchase price is, according 
to the Post, 2,500/. 


Tue Vienna newspapers are jubilant over a 
pamphlet just published by Dr. Alfred Woltmann, 
of Prague, in which the learned Professor con- 
tinues a dispute which has now been raging for 
some twenty years as to the authenticity of certain 
ancient art-productions in Bohemia, purporting to 
be the work of Czech masters. Dr. Woltmann 
considers that he has now settled the question as 
far as regards the six oldest illuminated manu- 
scripts in the Bohemian museums. In all of these 
he asserts the initials of Ozech artists to be 
forgeries upon works which, though undoubtedly 
ancient and full of value, are, like “all similar 
monuments of art in Bohemia,” of German, 
French, or Italian origin. Probably the Czechs 
on their side will find a champion to answer Dr. 
Woltmann, and it seems likely that the whole 
question will not finally be laid at rest till it has 
lost the party and national feeling which both 
sides at present bring to its solution. 


Pror. Kéuter, the head of the German Institute 
at Athens, has contributed to the new number of the 
Mitthetlungen des Deutschen Instituts the result of 
his enquiries as to the age of the antiquities re- 
cently found at Mycenae and Spata, and is 
strongly inclined to identify them as the work of 
a primitive Carian population, of which, hitherto, 
there has been no definite trace in the mainland 
of Greece. It had previously been suspected that 
certain objects of extreme antiquity found in the 
Greek islands were the work of the primitive race 
which is known to have had a considerable stand- 
ing in the islands. But there was no definite 
proof; nor is there any more now. Prof. Kohler 
relies on a passage of Thucydides (i., 8), describing 
the contents of the Carian graves in Delos ; but 
the vagueness of that passage is such that one 
cannot see how any discovery of antiquities could 
add to its historical value. For this and the other 
ancient records concerning the Carians, we may 
refer to the history of Caria in Newton’s History 
of Discoveries (ii., part 1). The influence of the 
Carians is assigned by Kohler to about the 
eleventh century B.c.,and it may well be that, 
as a dominating influence, it had, in fact, 
passed away by that time, yet it can scarcely be 
supposed to have ceased to exist altogether then, 
since we find (Eerod., viii., 155), as pointed out 
by Brunn (Chronologie der dlt-griech, Kiinstler), 
an oracle of Apollo Ptoos near Thebes delivered 
in the Carian tongue to an agent of Xerxes, and 
since the statue of Apollo Ismenios at Thebes 
was a duplicate of the Carian Apollo of Miletus, 
both of which facts show a surviving intercourse 
with the Carians in very much later times, On 
the whole, no one can well take up the question 
of the Carians without feeling the force of the 
ancient proverb é€v r6 Kapi xuvduvevoouev. In this 
country, also, the engrossing topic of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries at Mycenae has called forth 
several contributions which we cannot do more 
than notice here. Four, at least, of them have 
been written under the advantage of an actual 
inspection of the site and the objects yielded by 
it. The first in the fieldis Mr. Mahaffy, who makes 
a mistake when he says that Dr. Schliemann was the 
first to discover the remains of a late Hellenic occu- 
pation of Mycenae, satisfactory evidence of which 
was brought to the British Museum long ago by 
Inwood. The same mistake is repeated by the 
writer in the Quarterly, who, by a contrary process, 
a: few sentences further on (p. 65), ascribes the 
origin of the Agora theory to Prof. Paley, when 
in fact the real author of it, as Mr. Mahaffy 
justly points out, is Mr. Simpson. Among minor 
matters—and it is only possible to notice those 
here—we may observe that the writer in the 
Quarterly expects too much if he thinks we can 
agree with him that the finding of a fragment of 
pottery inscribed with a dedication to “ the hero, 
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is evidence “which at once proves that in or 
near the Agora was a heréon, or chapel, in which 
vessels were dedicated to the service of some local 
hero.” Again, to suppose, as the Quarterly does, 
that Homer could have gone into raptures at 
the sight of such animals and figures as those 
of Mycenae, will always seem an _ injustice 
to the poet so long as the present belief 
holds that he was acquainted with works of 
art imitated, if not brought from, Assyria, 
where, if there was one thing in which art ex- 
celled more than another, it was in the expres- 
sion of anguish in animals of the chase when they 
are wounded. The writer in the Edinburgh has 
obviously worked at first hand throughout, and 
from the highly-sustained tone in which his 
views are expounded, everyone will see that we 
have here to do with a Quelle or “ original 
source,” towards which what future discussion 
there may be on the subject of Mycenae will 
necessarily always turn, In Fraser, Mr. Simpson 
confined himself mainly to the masonry of 
Mycenae, a subject on which few are so well 
qualified as he is to give an opinion. In Black- 
wood the question was not helped forward in any 
particular way. The Contemporary, on the other 
hand, had an article by Mr. Poole which, besides 
its general interest, will be remarkable in the 
discussion for the part which it assigns to 
Egyptian influence, a subject on which he is a 
special authority. 

M. Retser, the learned director of National 
Museums in France, calls attention, in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, to the dangerous condition of 
the Mantegna cartoons at Hampton Court, which 
he appears to have visited quite recently. He 
says, “the water colours and the gum no longer 
adhere perfectly to the surface. In places they 
are falling off in impalpable dust, and for some 
years the damage has gone on increasing.” “It is 
of course easy and simple,” he adds, “ to sit with 
crossed hands, but it is at the same time the 
means to assure, sooner or later, the irreparable 
destruction of these chefs-dwuvie. The necessary 
operation is delicate, perhaps difficult, but evi- 
dently something ought to be done.” This is 
indeed an emphatic warning from a most capable 
judge. “Dieu veuille,” he concludes, “ qu'on 
prenne le meilleur parti, et qu’on le prenne en 
temps utile!” We can only re-echo his senti- 
ment, 


Tur two drawings in black crayon by J. F. 
Millet, which were sold atthe Sensier sale some 
time ago, are admirably reproduced by Yves and 
Barret’s process of photogravure in ZL’ Art of last 
week. They represent merely a shepherd wending 
his way over a darkening plain, followed by his 
sheep, and a homely little shepherdess leaning on 
her crook while her sheep graze around her; but 
they are full of the sad sentiment and tender 
poetic feeling which Millet shed over all his works. 
These reproductions are likely to be highly 
prized by admirers of his art. An excellent 
etching by Le Rat, from a man’s portrait by Dom 
Puligo, will be found in the same number. 








THE STAGE. 
Tur version of M. Sardou’s Dora which has 
been for some time in preparation was produced 
ou Saturday last at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
under the title of Diplomacy. The play, which 
has been reduced from five acts to four, was very 
favourably received. We shall have occasion to 
refer to this and other pieces deserving of special 


attention in our usual article upon “ Recent 
Plays.” 


_ Tux forthcoming Report of the Royal Commis- 
Sion on Copyright will, we understand, recommend 
that an exclusive right of dramatisation shall be 
secured to novelists. American novelists already 
enjoy this right by express enactment of Congress; 
and French novelists are placed in an equally 


favourable position by the decisions of judges 





under the general principles of law protecting 
property. It is important to observe that none 
of the practical difliculties which some objectors 
have imagined seem to have been experienced 
from the operation of this principle either in 
France or in the United States. Questions of 
literary piracy, it is true, generally involve more 
or less difficulty ; nor is it possible to resolve any 
question of infringement of copyright, when the 
parties are obstinate, without a laborious com- 
parison of the two works. But as a rule it 
would probably be no more difficult to determine 
whether a play has been manufactured out of a 
novel than to determine whether one novel had 
been made out of another, or one play out of 
another play. In fact, cases have already arisen 
in which our Courts have taken upon themselves 
to say that a play was founded on a novel, and 
on that express ground to forbid its publication 
without the consent of the original author. It 
is true that the Courts have at the same time 
declined to interfere with the performance of the 
piece, but that was only because performing an 
author’s work is, under the present state of our 
law, not publication, and not forbidden, unless the 
work be a play. 

Tue character of Juliet seems to have an irre- 
sistible attraction for débutantes who are able to 
indulge in the expensive pastime of hiring a 
theatre for a morning performance. Miss Florence 
Sedley, who represented Juliet at the Globe 
Theatre on Wednesday morning last, furnishes us 
with a case in point, This young lady unhappily 
has at present so much both to learn and un- 
learn that it is impossible to commend her judg- 
ment in essaying thus to rise at one bound to 
the very summit of her art. There are, as is well 
known, several gentlemen who make it their 
business to prepare Juliets, Rosalinds, and 
Belvideras for the stage, and it is not unusual for 
these dramatic “coaches” to make ail the necessary 
arrangements for a public performance such as 
that in which Miss Sedley took so prominent a 
share. Whether this was precisely the case on 
the present occasion we know not; but we have 
before observed that it would be as well that some 
part of the credit or discredit of inviting the public 
and the dramatic critics to attend representations 
of this kind should be assumed by responsible 
advisers. Miss Sedley is indebted to nature for a 
good voice, a graceful figure, and a not inexpres- 
sive countenance. It might be convenient to 
know who is to blame for her grievous misuse of 
these gifts; and particularly for those unceasing 
flourishes of the arms and hands, and those re- 
iterated shrieks and frequent fits of prostration 
which rendered her impersonation of Juliet so 
fatiguing to witness. We are bound to add that 
Mr. Charles Warner’s performance of Romeo tended 
by its noisy extravagance and superfluous energy 
rather to countenance than to rebuke the lady's 
misconceptions of the canons of histrionic art. 


Iirrk Mavrice Nevitie, the eminent actor, 
has just arrived in England from Amsterdam, 
where he has been performing with brilliant suc- 
cess. Jerr Neville, by birth a Hungarian, has 
created a sensation in Germany during the last 
year by his performances of Shaksperian parts. 
At nearly all the Court theatres, but especially at 
Dresden, Meiningen, and Weimar, Herr Neville 
has been received with acclamation almost unpre- 
cedented. We understand that he has no dis- 
tinct intention of appearing on the stage in Eng- 
land, but the London managers will be greatly to 
blame if they allow so distinguished a visitor to 
return to Germany without giving the English 
public an opportunity of enjoying his art. Herr 
Neville speaks excellent English. 

Seven of the Historical Plays of Shakspere have 
just been performed on successive nights at Vienna, 
with the greatest success. Herr Dingelstedt, 
under whose direction they were produced, ap- 
pears to have expended extraordinary labour in 
perfecting both the scenery and the players. 





“ Fach single actor,” we are told, “ was in his right 
place, and each did his whole duty there.” The 
theatre was crowded on each of the seven nights 
with an attentive and enthusiastic audience. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


Letters on Music to a Lady. By Louis Ehlert. 
Translated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. 
(London: W. Reeves, 1877.) 

On Purity in Musical Art. By Anton Fried- 
rich Justus Thibaut. Translated by W. 
H. Gladstone. (London: John Murray, 
1877.) 

Stephen Heller: his Life and Works. From 
the French of H. Barbedette. By Robert 
Brown Borthwick. (London: Ashdown 
& Parry, 1877.) 

A Book of Musical Anecdote, from every 
Available Source. By Frederick Crowest. 
In Two Volumes. (London: R. Bentley & 
Son, 1878.) 

Tue first of the books on the above list is at 

once interesting and exasperating. It is a 

mixture in about equal parts of excellent 

common-sense and sound views of art with 
the wildest rhapsody and the most meaning- 
less rubbish. Herr Ehlert’s Letters on Music 
are a series of essays on the chief develop- 
ments of the art from Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony down to our own day. His 
opinions are in general sound and free from 
one-sidedness, though with an evident pre- 
ference for the modern school. He possesses 
many of the qualifications of a good critic, 
and, had not his evil genius prompted him 
to cultivate “fine writing,” he would have 
produced a book which would have been of 
considerable value to the student. Unfortu- 
nately the insufferable affectation of his style 
materially detracts from the pleasure of the 
reader. Side by side with passages which 
show considerable discrimination are to be 

found whole passages of what a writer (I 

think an American) has aptly described as 

“clotted nonsense.” A short account of 

the volume will justify this description. 

After an introductory letter, Beethoven’s 

ninth symphony furnishes the theme of an 

interesting and appreciative study. Herr 

Ehlert well says :— 

“One of the most admirable peculiarities of 

Beethoven is his logical power. Ifere I involun- 

tarily think of Lessing, whose steel-clear mode of 

thought seems to be a natural necessity with him, 

It is as impossible to insert between two thoughts 

of his that follow each other a third that would 

not be superfluous or contradictory, and conse- 
quently false to either of the other two, as it 
would be to improve a Beethoven period, either 

by augmentation or diminution” (p. 9). 

The following letter on ‘Specialty in Com- 
position” is good in its matter, though in 
parts much disfigured by the faults of style 
referred to above. The letters on Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and Schubert are full of 
good sense where the author allows himself 
to write naturally. The critique of Berlioz 
is in its diction one of the most extravagant 
in the book, as witness the following ex- 
tracts :— 

“Something of the smell of blood clings te his 

scores; and it often seems to me as if the con- 

sciousness of a deadly crime, mad with that very 
knowledge, strikes the cymbals of this orchestra, 

Sometimes it sounds like falling stars 


_————  esaaenmuamenmaeneee 
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still as thought; then like a polonaise of wild- 
fire ; then like a May-fly’s concerto ; or, it rushes 
like the sea; the earth trembles under this orches- 
tra; and hot, red clouds ascend and lie over the 
instruments like volcanic halos, . . . I know that 
oor Berlioz often buries his thoughts, led astray 
by their apparent death; and that when he has 
taken them out of the coffin again, he does not see 
that they have really died in the meanwhile, and 
bear two worms in their heads in place of two 
fine eyes” (pp. 154, sqq.). 
Those who are able to make sense of the 
above rhapsody are certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon their acuteness. It is 
much to be regretted that the author should 
have chosen to wrap up thoughts which are 
occasionally of real value in so grotesque a 
dress; for the above is only one specimen 
out of many which might be given. 

It would be difficult to find a more com- 
plete contrast to Herr Ehlert’s voltme than 
Thibaut’s Ueber Reinheit der Tonkunst. First 
published at Heidelberg in 1825, it has for 
more than half-a-century held its place in 
Germany as a standard work in musical 
literature, thongh it has not, I believe, been 
previously translated into English. The 
present edition bears on its title-page 
Schumann’s recommendation of the book, 
which some of our readers may remember :— 
** A fine book on music is that On Purity in 
Musical Art, by Thibaut. Read it often as 
you grow older.” The author, an amateur, 
was Professor of Jurisprudence at Heidel- 
berg, and conductor of an amateur choral 
society in that town. In his views he 
was a staunch musical conservative, with- 
out being a bigot. Mr. Gladstone cor- 
rectly tells us in his Preface that the 
purity of music referred to is less technical 
than moral. The book may be described as 
an earnest protest against charlatanism and 
frivolity. It is easy enough to perceive that 
Thibaut’s special objects of affection were 
the old Italian composers—especially those 
for the church—and Handel. For Bach he 
appears to have had more respect than 
sympathy, while modern composers are but 
seldom mentioned, and it is difficult to 
believe that our author found either Haydn, 
Mozart, or Beethoven very congenial to him. 
He insists with great emphasis on the neces- 
sity of a broad line of demarcation between 
sacred and secular music. In this he is un- 
doubtedly right; but his zeal carries him 
beyond the facts when he says of Handel 
and others, that 


“ These authors never allowed their oratorios to 
travel away into opera; and, in truth, Handel’s 
strict fidelity to the union of the solemn and the 
spirited elements, while at the same time he was 
doing, and was obliged to do, so much for the 
opera, deserves the highest admiration” (p. 54). 

Everyone acquainted to any considerable 
extent with Handel’s music is perfectly 
aware, not only that there is no difference 
whatever in style between the songs of his 
sacred and secular works, but that the com- 
poser frequently transferred airs from operas 
to oratorios—sometimes without a single 
note of alteration. The author’s error is 
the more surprising as he shows in other 
parts of the volume evidence of a good 
knowledge of Handel’s works. It is very 
characteristic of the tone of the writer’s 
feelings that he speaks with, one might 
almost say, reprobation of Mozart’s addi- 





tional accompaniments to the Messiah, and 
that Cherubini’s great Masses—two at least 
of which, those in D minor and A, are 
among the finest things in modern sacred 
music-—are referred to in the following 
terms :— 
“Examine his sacred publications, and a little 
reflection will at once show that his orchestral ac- 
companiments conflict with his vocal parts. Yet 
his great name as an opera-writer has hitherto 
blinded his undiscerning admirers to his short- 
comings in church music; although he himself 
would hardly set much value on those works, 
and would much more likely complain of having 
been the victim of the miserable Parisian taste ” 
(p. 125). 

In spite of the want of sympathy with the 
modern developments of music displayed in 
this passage, and in others that might be 
quoted, the general aim of the volume is so 
high, and its whole tone so excellent, that 
it is well worth reading. The translation, 
which is dedicated to the Bach Choir, is ex- 
ceedingly good, though Mr. Gladstone 
ought to have known better than to print 
Gluck’s name as “Glick.” This has been 
done several times, and is therefore evi- 
dently not a misprint. 

M. Barbedette’s little sketch of the Life 
and Works of Heller, though not requiring 
a detailed notice, is a book which may be 
cordially recommended. Heller’s life has 
been comparatively uneventful, and the bio- 
graphical portion of the volume therefore 
occupies only a few pages. The rest of the 
volume is devoted to a disquisition on his 
style, and a brief analysis of. his principal 
works. M. Barbedette, though enthusiastic, 
is not an indiscriminate admirer of all that 
Heller has written ; in his criticisms he does 
not fail to specify those which he considers 
the weaker works of the composer. So far 
as my own acquaintance with Heller’s music 
goes, Iam inclined in nearly every case to 
endorse the opinions of M. Barbedette. The 
little volume, which is very tastefully got 
up, contains a portrait of Heller, and a fac- 
simile of one of his manuscripts. 

Mr. Crowest’s Book of Musical Anecdote 
may be described as a kind of (very) 
commonplace book on music. To read 
straight through a collection of more than 
500 detached anecdotes is nearly as try- 
ing as reading straight through a volume 
of Punch. Nevertheless, desiring to dis- 
charge my duty as a reviewer honestly, I 
commenced the weary task; I frankly 
confess that after reading a hundred 
pages I gave it up in disgust. A great 
number of the anecdotes (I speak, of course, 
only of the first portion, which may be pre- 
sumed to be a fair sample of the work) are 
not worth preserving at all; while the 
editor’s capacity may be judged of by three 
examples. On page 77 Grisi is spoken of 
as “ Grizi”’ (which, however, may probably 
be a misprint); on page 92 Mr. Crowest 
shows his profound appreciation of Sebas- 
tian Bach by speaking of his ‘holding ex- 
actly the same position in respect to music 
as does Euclid to mathematics ;” and, worst 
of all, on page 72 he utterly misses the point 
of an anecdote, apparently from an imper- 
fect acquaintance with French. He relates 
Grétry’s well-known comment on Méhul’s 
opera of Uthal, in which, to produce a par. 
ticular effect of local colour, violins were 





dispensed with. What Grétry really said 
was, “I would give a louis to hear a first 
string ;”’ but Mr. Crowest, being apparently 
unacquainted with the technical meaning 
of the word “sauterelle,”’ translates, “] 
would give a louis to hear a cricket chir 
just now!” Those who are fond of light 
musical chat, and who are by no means 
particular as to quality or accuracy, may 
probably like these two volumes. 
EBENEZER PROUT. 





At the Popular Concert last Monday in St. 
James's Hall, Mdlle. Marie Krebs was again the 
pianist. The programme included Cherubini’s 
quartett in D minor (No, 3), a Gavotte, with 
variations, for piano solo by Rameau, and 
Brahms’s great pianoforte quintett in F minor, 
Next Monday Verdi's string quartett in E minor 
is announced for performance.’ 


THE Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph Barnby, will give their 
next concert on Thursday evening, when Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise and Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
will be performed. 


Tue Philharmonic Society announces the dates 
of its concerts during the coming season. lour are 
to be given on Thursday evenings before Easter, 
and four on Wednesday evenings during May, 
June, and July. We presume that the experi- 
ment of morning concerts, tried last year, was 
found unsuccessful, as it is not to be repeated this 
season. The full prospectus of the Society is not 
yet issued; but Herr Joachim is advertised to 
play at the first concert on February 14. 3 


Unver the quaint title The Box of Whustles 
Mr. John Tachasy has published (Bradbury, 
Agnew and Co.) an illustrated book on organ 
cases which will interest all amateurs of the 
organ. The letterpress consists of jottings from 
the author’s note-book concerning the principal 
organs in this country and on the Continent. 
Though he occasionally makes some remarks on 
the tone of the various instruments, he deals 
chiefly with their external appearance. The 
special value of the book, however, lies in the 
illustrations. It contains twenty highly-finished 
chromo-lithographs of some of the finest organ- 
cases in Europe. Among them may be specially 
named those of Rouen, Troyes, and Antwerp 
Cathedrals; of St. Paul's, Antwerp; the Oude 
Kerk, Amsterdam ; the celebrated Haarlem organ, 
and that in the Church of St. Jan, Hertogenbosch 
(Bois-le-Duc); all of which are of remarkable 
beauty. The sketches have all been taken by Mr. 
Norbury, and prove his possession of no small 
artistic talent. 


Hlat£vy’s opera Les Mousquetaires de la Reine 
was revived at the Opéra Comique, Paris, last 
Thursday week with great success ; it had not 
been previously performed at this house for eleven 
years, 


At M. Pasdeloup’s concert last Sunday week 
Handel's Ode for St. Cectlia’s Day was pertormed. 


M. Frangors Bazin, late vice-president of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, has been elected its 
president. 


TuE Revue et Gazette Musicale states that great 
care is being taken in all the arrangements for the 
concerts in connexion with the Exhibition. Ail 
the stringed instruments to be used in the orches- 
tra are being constructed expressly by Messrs. 
Gand and Bernardel. In this way it is expected 
to attain a homogeneity of tone which could not 
be secured in any other way; it seems, however, 
doubtful whether the players will be in all cases 
willing to make use of strange instruments. 


Waewner’s Walkiire was produced at Schwerin 
on the 6th inst. with enormous success. 


THE current number of the Musikalisches Woch- 
enblatt contains a most interesting criticism of 
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Brahms’s new symphony in D, by Dr. Theodor 


Helm of Vienna. 


He says that the work has no 


affinity of style with the composer's first sym- 
phony, in C major; but that it bears somewhat 
the same relation to it as Beethoven’s fourth and 


sixth symphonies to his fifth and ninth. 


The 


general character of the work is described as 


” 


“half pastoral, half legendary-romantic ; 


and 


there is no trace in it of the tragic element so 


noteworthy in its predecessor. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Anderson (W.), Exposure of Popery, with special Refer- 
ence to Penance, XC., Cr 8VO .....ececeeeeees (Hodder) 
Atkinson (F.), The Resurrection, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
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Carlyle (T.), Collected Writings, cr. 8vo ......(Bosworth) 
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Colenso (J. W.), Student's Algebra, edited by J. Hunter, 
cr 8VO ..eeees eeseceeeceeees(LOngmans) 
Connelly (P. ), Reason and Religion, with other Sermons, 
Cr BVO. .e eee sesusceseeeceeeeeeeee( Bosworth) 
Daily Texts and Daily "Mottoes, . ed) 
Denominational Reason Why, 10th thousand, cr 8vo 
(Houlston) 
Dinners at Home, How to Order, Cook, &c., by Short, cr 8vo 
(Kerby & Endean) 
Estelle, by Author of “ Four Messengers,” 2 vols., cr 8vo 
(Bell & Sons) 
Foster (M.), Text-Book of Physiology, 2nd ed., 8vo 
(Macmillan) 
Freeland (P. W.), Ida Walton, cr 8vo ...... (Remington) 
Gladstone (J. H.), Spelling Reform from an Educational 
Point of View, cr 8vo ..... cccccccccccces+( Macmillan) 
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Gregory (A.), The Patriarch Jacob and some of the 
Lessons of his Life, cr 8vo ....... oeeeeee( Nisbet) 
Grover (J. W.), Conversation with ‘Little Geologis sts on 
Six Days of Creation, fol.. 900000000 ecseceQeeeeep 
Hughes (T.), Alfred the Great, | new ed., cr 8vo 
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Johnson (S8,), Dictionary of the English Language, roy 8vo 
(Reeves & Turner) 
Kettlewell (S.), Catechism on Gospel History, 12mo 
(Rivingtons) 
Kingsley (C.), All Saints’ Day and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
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Lupton (C. R.), ‘Arithmetic, Key to,12mo.. (Longmans) 
McClymont (J. R.), Songs and “Popular Chants and other 
Verses, cr 8vo .... A. H. Moxon) 
Mackinnon (D. D. , *Lapk: ind ‘Life ; 3; or, Summer Ad- 
ventures in the Arctic Regions, cr 8vo 
(Kerby & Endean) 
MeNair (F.), Perak and the Malays, S4rong and Kris, 8vo 
(Tinsley Brothers) 
Mathews (J. A.), Bessie Harrington’s Venture, 12mo 


(Nisbet) 
Moore (T.), Prose and Verse, Humorous and Satirical, &c., 
Serr ese sa atto & Winaus) 


Moulton (L. G. ), ‘Swallow- Flights, J2mo.. 
Nautical Magazine, vol. 1877, 8vo 
(simpkin, ee & Co.) 
Oxley (T. L.), From Calais to Karlsbad, cr 8vo 
(Kerby & Endean) 
Packer (A.), How the Public are Plundered by Promoters 
of Companies, Cr 8VO......csceccceccces +.» (Hamilton) 
Palgrave (F. D.), House of Commons, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Paton (C, J.), Freemasonry:—its Two Great Doctrines, the 
Existence of God, and a Future State, 8vo 
(Reeves & Turner) 
Pridham (A.), The Church or Assembly of God, er 8vo 


(Macmillan) 


(Nisbet) 

Proctor (R. A.), The Universe of Stars, 2nd ed., 8vo 
( Longmans) 
Reaney (G. S.), Blessing and Blessed ; a Sketch of Girl Life, 


i, ree errr (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Sadler (M. F.), Justification of Life, its Nature, &c., 12mo 
(Bell & Sons) 

Smith (H.), Irénée Floss, and ether Poems, 12mo 


(Warne) 
Smith (J. W.), Manual of Equity Jurisprudence, 12th ed., 
iis ccceiaeehbpen ane aapeulnee scan oe & Son) 


Sophocles’ Ajax, ‘with Notes by C, E. Palmer, 12mo 
(Bell & Sons) 
Sophocles’ Theban Trilogy, with Notes, &c., by Rev. W. 
RN MP NB cs cscrisnaninsoeescncedec (Longmans) 
Spence (J. M. ), The Land of Bolivar ; ; or, War, Peace, 
and Adventure in the Republic of Venezuela, 2 vols., 8vo 


Stowe (Mrs.), Pearl of Orr's Island, 18mo.... 
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Temple Bur, vol. li., 8¥0 (Bentley) 
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The Relations between ‘Ancient Russia and 
ndinavia, &c. ; Three Lectures, cr 8vo....(J. Parker) 
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White (IF. A.), Boys of Raby; or, There's no Place like 
BEERS, TOMB. sc cccseccesie ccccccccccce cof WYMAN) 
Williams (C.), The ‘Armenian’ Campaign ; a Diary of the 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


EXAMPLES of CONTEMPORARY 


ART. Etchings from Representative Works by Living English 
ond Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. COMYNS 
ARR. Folio, cloth extra, 32s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: Etchings from his 


Works, by WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. With Descriptive Text. 
Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 21s, 


CANTERS in CRAMPSHIRE. 1. Gallops 


from Gorseborough. 2. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. 3. Studies 
See, By G. BOWERS. Oblong 4to, half bound 
boards, 21s. 


THE ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. 


R. HAWEIS, Author of “ Chaucer for Children.’”” With Coloured 
Frontispiece and nearly 100 Lllustrations by the Author. Square 
8vo cloth, extra gilt, gilt ‘edges, 10s. 6d. 


NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. 


COMYNS CARR. With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDE- 
COTT. Square 8vo, cloth extra,7s. bd. 


SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 


TOWRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. Morgan, 
Crown 4to, uniform with * Chaucer for Children,” cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 


MYTHS and MARVE!S of ASTRO- 


oy By RICHARD A. PROCTOK. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 


THOREAU: His Life and Aims. A 


Study. By H. A. PAGE. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s, 


The SCHOOL of SHAKSPERE. Includ- 
ing ** The Life and Death of Captain Thomas Stukeley,” witha 
New Life of Stucley from Unpublished Sources: “ Nobod 
and Somebody,” “ Histriomastix,” “The Prodigal Son,” go * Jaci 
Drum’s Entertainement,” “A Warning for Fair W: Tomer. * with 
Reprints of the Accounts Cs > —— 8 and “ ny) m.”’ Edited, 
with Introductions an an Account of Robert Greene 

S RICHARD SIMPSON, With 


uarrels with Shakapere. 
uction by F. J. FU NIVALL. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth 


ds, 18s. 


PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, Satiri- 


cal, a8 Sentimental, by THOMAS oces. Chiefly from the 
Author’s MSS., and all hitherto Inedi and Uncollected, 
Edited, “with Notes, by RICHARD NERNE SHEPHERD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 9s. 


LAMB'S POETRY for CHILDREN; 
and PRINCE DORUS. Carefully reprinted from the Unique 
Copies recently discovered. Small svo, cloth extra, 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF TAINE’S ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 
H. A. TAINE. Translated from the French by H. 
N. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


*,%* The Library Edition, in pRey 4 8vo, cloth boards, price 30s., may =, 


PICTURES at SOUTH KENSIN GTON. 


With 75 iastentiens 2 of the Raphael Cartoons, the Sheepshanks 
Collection, &e ed by HENRY BAR KBURN. Demy ~~ 
(uniform with “ Academy Notes”), Is 

Culture; 


The NEW REPUBLIC; 3 or, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. By W.H. 
MALLOCK. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin 
McCARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &e. With 12 
Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 

NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 5 —ageme Trollope. 





FALLEN FORTUNES. By Jam 
THE TWO DESTINIES. ‘By Wilkie Collins. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 


THE DARK COLLEEN, By the Author of “ Queen of Connaught.”"’ 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


The UNKNOWN LOVER: a Drama 
for Private Acting. With an Dore f on the Chamber Drama in 
England. By EDMUND W. GOSSE. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


TIE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
ANTONINA. ilkie Collins, 
. By Wilkie Collins. 
AD SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By. Wilkie Collins. 
MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 
‘E. By Wilkie Collins. 
By Wilkie Collins. 
.? By Wilkie Collins 
T EW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, 
THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Colli 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
THE = DEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of “ Ready-Money 


Mor 
THIS “SOR OF VULCAN. By the Authors of “ Ready-Money 
ino 
MY L ITTL ye GIRL. By the Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. By the Authors of * Ready-Money 


Mortiboy. 
Wr’ rH PARP AND CROWN. By the Authors of “* Ready-Money 


Mo 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twain. 
A eg ee TRIP ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE, By 


OAKSHOTT “CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. 

rt wees » B a Saunders. 
R By John 
ON GAINST THE WORLD, 
THE LION IN THE PATH. 
SURLY TIM. 
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“By john Saunders. 
By John and Katherine Saunders. 
By the Author of” That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”” 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


oo 


WINTER EHXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW OPEN with an EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS by the Old 
Masters, and Water Colour Drawings by deceased Artists of the British School. 
The Gallery is open from 10 a.m. until 6 P.M. 


ADMISSION 1s. SEASON TICKETS FIVE SHILLINGS. 








INDIGESTION ! INDIGESTION !! 


WHY SUFFER from this Painful Malady when you can immediately be Cured by using 


COLEMAN’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PURE PEPSINE ? 


Greatly recommended by the highest Medical Authorities. Sold in Bottles as Wine at 2s. 6d. and 5s. Lozenges, 1s. 6d. and 
2«. 6d., Powder in bottles, at 2s. 6d. and 4s. each, and Pills in Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each. Sold by all Chemists. 2s. 6d. bottle of 
Wine sent free by the manufacturers for 30 stamps; 1s. 6d. bottle of Lozenges for 18 stamps; 2s. 6d. bottle of Powder for 30 
stamps; and 1s. bottle of Pills for 13 stamps. The Pills are strongly recommended, 


Sole Manufacturers—COLEMAN & CO., 20 Budge Row, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


PRYT’S COCOA, 


In }-Ib. and }-lb. packets. (Tentu Internationa, Mepat AwarDED.) 


The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is pre- 
pared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice des .?ptions. 
Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to distinguish it from other 
varieties. “A most delicious and valuable article.’ —StanDarv. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are. delicious sweetmeats. 








“S ANITA S.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and Antiseptic known. 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.” 
Ture T/MES of December 6, 1877, says :—*‘ In short, a very brief experience appears to have been sufficient to prove the value 
of ‘SANITAS,’ which will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and disinfectant.” 


*“SANITAS ” is the best preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, Foot-and- 
Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious Diseases. Ir IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no injurious action on the finest 
clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by the highest medical authorities, 

** SANITAS ”’ is the only preservative of nrer kept inthe house; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, should be added to the 
9-gallon cask. Milk, Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of 
** Sanitas.” 

** SANITAS ” should be used in every LAUNDRY to bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of infection. A quart should be 
added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 

** SANITAS ” Priccs.—Bottles, 1st quality only, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. Gd. Or in bulk, Ist quality, 20s. per gallon; 2nd quality, 5s. 


TOILET “SANITAS.” 


This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. Used as a Mouth Wash it removes the odour of tobacco and sweetens 
the breath. It serves all the purposes of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles at 2s. 6d. 
“SANITAS.”’—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results, nothing is so effectual as 
“ Sanitas.” 
Pamphlet, Testimonials, and all particulars free on application to the Saniras Company, 57 Moorgate Strect, London, E.C. 
“SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or direct from the Company. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
COLEMAN’S 


PHOSPHORUS, QUININE, & PEPSINE 
PILLS, 


Have a wonderful effect in restoring STRENGTH, especially when 

Debility sets in from overwork and anxiety, or from what- 

ever cause.—Phosphorus soothes the Brain; Quinine in- 

creases Appetite; and Pepsine (one of the greatest dis- 

coveries of the age) assists Digestion. One trial will suffice to 
prove the marvellous effects of this Medicine. 











“ The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every 
Complaint.”—Shakespeare. 


VICKERS’ 


ANTILACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sold by Chemists, in Bottles, 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and lls. 
Drpdt—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved of this 
pure solution as the BEST) REMEDY for 


Ac*dity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigesticn ; 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 











Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6a. each, by all Chemists, or sent 
Sree on receipt of 33 or 54 stamps, by the Manufacturers, 


COLEMAN & CO., 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
facsimile of that used for the 2 oz. Packets. Also 
in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the 
Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H, 0. WILLS, Bristol and London, 
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B IRKBECK BANK. Established 185}, 
|, 29 &20 Soothampton Buildings, Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITs 

received at INTEREST for stated periods or repayable on demand 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the ininimum monthly balances. No charge made 
for keeping accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, ang 
the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks 
and Shares purchased and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours from 19 till 4,excepting Saturdays; then frem 10 to 2, 
On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 P.M. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, ov application. 

FRANCIS RA VENSCROFT, Manager, 


PEPPER's QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the genera) bodily health, and induces 
proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces, 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIO, 


Bottles containing 32 measured doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by all Chemists. 

In the peepee of this Tonic the greatest care is exercised, It is 
a faithful compound of Quinine, the active principle of Yellow Cin. 
chona, or Peruvian Bark, blended with a refined trustworthy prepara- 
tion of Iron, produced in a form which the experience of many years 
has proved the best. It offers a ready means of gaining the strength 
and other benefits afforded by Quinine end Iron, without y= 4 fear of 
a emcees name of J. Pepper is signed in red ink on the 
abel. 














(TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion. By gently stimulating the action 
of the liver and slightiy moving the bowels, the —¥ drowsy feeling, 
with sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, an 
other indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podo- 
phyllin is much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective 
for removing bile.—Prepared by J. PRPPrR. 237 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, whose name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s. 9d. and 
4s.6d. each. Sold by all Chemists. 


L,°C K YER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


Large bottles, 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to grey hair in a few 
days. ‘Ihe bes', safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones, 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


A9CK ; - DUTT 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
COMPANY (Limited). 

WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
500 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful 
in its effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn around the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVE t, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep, 
A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, I6s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6c. ; postage free. Doubie 
ditto, 31s. 6d., 422., and 52s. 6d. ; postage tree. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 
52s. 6. ; postaze free. 

Post-office Orders to be male payable to John White, Post Office, 
Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT, a mn 
i LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OCAPS, &c., 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and ali cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6/., 1Us., and 16s. each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
* Queen’s Quality,’ as supplied to Her Majesty. Deli- 
cious. Invigorating. A valuable tonic. 42s. per doz., net. 


GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
Par gael Special Quality,” and for Travelling, 50s. per 
oz., net. 


GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Supplied by all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, 
by T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. Carriage free in 
England. 


‘ Al oa + 

JMBOSSED FLOCK PAPERS, NEW IM- 

PROVED (Patented in the United Kingdom and in France).— 
WILLIAM WOOLLAMS & Co., Manufacturing Paper-stainers, 110 
High Street, near Manchester Square, London, W., desire to call the 
attention of Architects and Decorators to the above, which are spe- 
cially adapted for Wail, Ceiling, and general Surface Decoration. 
Artistic Designs in Hand-made be pe of superior quality, in every 
style. Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, and Raised F locks. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediter- 
ranean, India, China, Japan, and Australia, ‘The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from 
Southampton, via the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 

Offices—122 Leadenhall Strect, B.C. : and 25 Cockspur Street, §.W. 














In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA § PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature, thus:— 


Learns 


TT 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


and without which none is genuine. 
GF” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester: 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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